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hour .. . every day .. . every week . . . your best customers and prospects are being 
ally interviewed to verify the circulation of MACHINE DESIGN. Interviewers of the 
Research Organization visit annually all establishments within the Original Equipment 
receiving four or more copies. Depth interviews are being held at all the larger and 

. important companies, accounting for about 60 per cent of total circulation.* A glance 
2 of the questions will tell you why no other magazine can be so certain about the 
and ACCURACY and ADEQUACY of its coverage . . . why no other magazine can 

ickly respond to new personnel, new departments, new industries! 


fied Circulation 
ersonally Verified Circu 
acsures rapid reader response 


id Reader Response! It is bound to be greater whenever a magazine is directed to the 
people . . . at the right place . . . at the right time. For all reader response—readership, 
iries, product preference, company recognition, etc.—stems from the perfect match 
len editorial concept and circulation. That’s why, when you advertise in MACHINE DESIGN, 
tan be sure design engineers will read every word that talks their language. That’s why 

ajority of advertisers interested in SELLING to the Original Equipment Market prefer to 
their marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN. . . the magazine of RAPID READER RESPONSE! 











typical questions—How many engineers at this address doing design work? How many 
men, technicians, design detailers, etc., at this address working with engineers? 


ant to be sure that one copy of MACHINE DESIGN is being delivered to this address for 
st every four engineers. If more copies are needed, would you give me the names and 
of the individuals to whom they should be addressed? 





at is located at this address: Manufacturing Plant? General Offices? Government Establish- 
mt? Educational Institution? Exclusively a research laboratory? Exclusively a consulting 
neering firm? Some other kind of establishment? 


t one principal product is designed or manufactured at this address? What other products? 


ine engineering groups or departments added in past year . . . that is, anywhere through- 


‘5 


ee country? If so, what is the mailing address and name of person in charge? 


ire reading and using MACHINE DESIGN, and 
like to have you continue sending it.” 
: (Signature) 
a | Penton @& publication 
7 Circulation verified annually by mail or Western Union Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio GD 
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IN 
DETROIT 


300,000 


families read 
no other 
daily newspaper! 





*Fifth Quinquennial 
Survey of the 
Detroit Market 


DETROIT is a compact, six-county market. In this area, 
factory workers earn the highest average weekly wage of any 
major market in the nation. Here, stores do a retail business of 
5 billion dollars annually. Here, The Detroit News has, by far, 
the largest weekday and Sunday circulation—including 300,000 
families who read no other daily Detroit newspaper! Here, 
The News is the dominant advertising medium, carrying more 
than 50% of the 3 newspapers’ total linage. 


DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS. Business means The News. 
To do more business in Detroit tomorrow, use The Detroit 
News today. 


The Detroit News 


475,873 weekdays .. . 596,884 Sunday ABC 3-31-59 


New York Office: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. «Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office:785 Market St., San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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“THE INDIFFERENT New York 


waiter’s attitude is eloquently limned 


tes 


in a story now making the rounds. 


‘Could you give me the date of the 














month?’ a diner asked a waiter. ‘I 
don’t know,’ the waiter replied. “This 
ain’t my table.’ ” Story on manners 
around the world, The New York 
Times Magazine, August 9. 


A “THIS IS THE STREET. . . where 
Polly Adler sent Dr. Kinsey the first 
copy of ‘A House Is Not a Home’ and 
inscribed it, ‘From one researcher to 


another.’. . . This is the area where you 








go to meet a movie producer, sell a 
car, rent a villa, buy a diamond, drool 
over a celebrity. This is the street of 
the world’s most blasé poodles, and 
where American tourists’ jackets are 
lined with travelers’ checks. This is 
where a sad-eyed singer used to stroll 
until the police caught him one day 
peddling cocaine out of his guitar.” 
Story on Rome’s Via Veneto, The New 
York Times Magazine, July 19. 








“WE FIND The New York Times 
most helpful to us in our day-to-day 
operation. Its advertising columns 
keep us in touch with the market. So 
much so, that our buyers ‘shop’ The 
Times and The Times Magazine con- 
stantly for items that are new and 
interesting.” Robert H. Levi, presi- 
dent, The Hecht Co. department store, 
Washington, D.C. 

















WHAT'S INSIDE The New York 


=» Times Magazine for you? Good read- 
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ing. Powerful retail impact, great 
results. It’s distributed exclusively 
every Sunday with The New York 
Times, America’s biggest Sunday 
newspaper salesman, into 1,300,000 
homes and stores the country over. 
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EDITING IS PEOPLE 


A good deal of the business of editing consists of knowing people—people 
who have ideas. Many of the most worthwhile articles in MEpIA/scoPE are 
the fruit of personal relationships between members of the editorial staff and 
contributors that go back many years. During these years, mutual confidence 
and understanding have been built up. 

From time to time I hope to touch upon some aspects of this subject in 
this space. This month I wish to mention the instances of Dr. Daniel Starch 
and Alfred Politz. These men are two of the eminent researchers of our 
time, and both are deeply concerned with advertising media. The Editor of 
MepiA/score has known Dr. Starch for 29 years and Mr. Politz for 13. 
He worked in both of their organizations. This is one of the reasons why 
Mep1A/scope alone in the advertising field has carried outstanding articles 
by both men. We’re more than a little proud to number recognized authori- 
ties such as these as regular contributors to Mep1a/scope. Dr. Starch has 
contributed eight times to MepIA/scoPE in its two years, one of his discus- 
sions appearing in this issue, “Can Outdoor Posters Be Repeated?” His three- 
part series, “An Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries,” ran earlier this year, and 
received widespread acclaim. Mr. Politz has contributed two articles to 
Mep1A/scope this year, “Problems in Comparison of Media” and “What Is 
Essential to Know from Magazine Research?” 

Last month there was a discussion by Jerome Greene, director of Alfred 
Politz Media Studies, of “Psychological Traits of Media and Markets.” 

I might mention other stories behind the features in Mepta/scope. We 
are proud of “Dictionary of Terms Useful to Buyers of Media,” for example. 
Work on this feature began in the summer of 1958, and the first letter of 
the alphabet was published more than a year later in our September 1959 
issue. Thirteen hundred cards first were filled with definitions that were 
culled from many sources. Then these definitions were debated for many days 
by members of the editorial staff in order to determine those most appropriate 
for use. Next the definitions were reworked so that they would be precise. 
The definitions for each letter were then submitted for review to outside 
experts—in media, in research organizations, among advertising and agency 
personnel. It will be a year before the whole alphabet is run, but we believe 
that when it is finished, it will contribute the kind of basic document in the 
business of media-buying that it is the responsibility of MEDIA/scoPE to 


produce. 


UL 
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More t 


e word for Charlie 


Charlie Todaro is an advertising salesman. He represents CHEMICAL 
WEEK in New York. You may know him. Or certainly other McGraw- 
Hill men like him. 


Charlie’s job is to sell productive business advertising. A great deal 
of his selling is done with service . . . a technique (if you can call it 
that) used by all McGraw-Hill advertising salesmen. Our extensive 
marketing, product and reader research represents, we believe, not 
only a sound investment in our own—and Charlie’s—future, but 
also in yours. It is here to be used. 





But intelligent, profitable use of this material calls for painstaking 
application and interpretation, and that’s where Charlie shines. 
Sure, on most of his calls he extols the many virtues of his publica- 
tion and, we suspect, occasionally gets a bit competitive. But just 
give him a situation where something beyond basic marketing and 
media data is needed, and watch him go to work. 








Suppose you are an advertiser or an agency executive and need in- 
formation on the.market for pumps. In marches Mr. Todaro... he 
spreads marketing data on your desk, marks off where pumps fit, 
explains what they do, gives you the rundown on types, fluids han- 
dled, special requirements . . . gets into competitive factors, where 
brands stand on product recognition studies, how CPI management 
buys pumps... . on into an analysis of ad readership and . . . 


Every once in a while, the kindest compliment paid us is: “If you 
want research, facts and figures, call in McGraw-Hill.”’ We like that. 
So does Charlie. And so do all the other McGraw-Hill advertising 
salesmen who are earnestly striving to be your marketing counselors. 





ax, McGraw-Hill 


eo eee es 





More than a million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications 
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A MARKETING BEGINS WITH A MARKETS. 


For anything you have to sell now or in the future, active marketing 
begins with an active market...the kind of market Sports ILLUSTRATED delivers. 
ACTIVE PEOPLE: Active markets can only exist among active people. Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, by the very nature of its editorial content, appeals only to those people 
who lead the new trend to active use of leisure time. ACTIVE GROWTH: Because 
it fills a new need among the fast-growing upper-income market, Sports ILLUSTRATED'S 
circulation has grown 100% in the past 5 years, and advertising revenues have grown 
300% in the past 4 years. MERCHANDISING ACTIVITY: The Sports ILLUSTRATED 
advertiser can bring the colorful, dramatic, exciting action of sport right into his own 
sales meetings and his dealer’s showrooms. Selling with sport. creates action all down the 
lines of distribution. ACTIVE MARKETS IN ALL MAJOR MARKETING 
REGIONS. You can reach the active families who make up the Sports ILLUSTRATED 
market in the full-run national edition, or in any one of its four regional editions, Eastern, 
Southern, Midwest, or West Coast. Whether you use it nationally, regionally, or both, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED brings new sales action to any advertiser’s marketing program. 


SP O RTS ILLUSTRATE D Circulation now 900,000 active American families 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


THE PROFESSIONALS 


One man can spend a lot of time trying to 
get an idea across while another can make the 
thought come clear almost instantly. Pierre 
Yartineau, Director of Research of the Chicago 
fribune spoke to the Chicago chapter of the 
American Association of Newspaper Representa- 
tives about a month ago, and discussed what 
ne termed the achievement of a professional 
status on the part of the buyer of media. He 
then crystalized what Memo to Media has tried 
to describe on numerous occasions: Mr. Mar- 
tineau said that Media/scope typifies the 
effort of media buyers to professionalize 
themselves. 


Mr. Martineau said that today there is a 
new breed of buyers taking a totally different 
approach to the problems of buying advertising, 
and that there is much to be learned. For 
example, he mentioned the recent ARF meeting 
in New York which brought forth new ideas for 
buying media, and the work of Seymour Banks 
and Paul Gerhold in comparing different types 
of media. 


He also talked about the new terms that 
occur in media-buying today which must become 
familiar to sellers of advertising; media mix, 
advertising input, the marketing concept, brand 
image, corporate image, conscious impressions, 
advertising message perception, etc. He also 
pointed out in the article by Joe Braun in the 
September issue of Media/scope how Mr. Braun 
talked in terms of tactics and strategy. 


Mr. Martineau pointed out that all this is 
of prime importance to sellers of advertising 
because they should be well informed as to the 
terminology and the changes that are taking 
place since they must of necessity be on com- 
fon ground with those people who are in the 
decision making process. There are new areas 
of media research and motivation research all 
of’ which, when properly utilized, can help 
ssllers to better understand the problems of 
buyers. 


(over) 

















































Mr. Martineau stressed that these are trg. 
mendous developments and they are totally dig. 
ferent approaches to the problem solving areas 
The old cliches are out. 


There is little to add to what Mr. Mar- 
tineau has said. Media/scope's success is 
because it is serving as faithfully as it 
knows how, a process or function whose time 
to move ahead has arrived. This function is 
a buying function, the purchase of advertis- 
ing. Your advertising schedule in Media/scope 
in 1960 will put you in contact with buyers 
and the new buying situation described here, 
No other publication serves this function 
exclusively. 

Sincerely, 


A. W. Moss 


CLL 7720-2 


Advertising Director 


(This insert appears only in these copies going te our complimentary list.) 
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ismight have been predicted, the television quiz scandals 
jge refused to stay in the producers’ backyard. The panic 
igs begun to affect the advertisers. This was most clearly 
imonstrated at the recent meeting of the Association of 
\ational Advertisers at Hot Springs (Va.), where the 
gublems posed by the quiz revelations were discussed 
enstantly—both in public and in private. 

There is no doubt that advertisers are worried, prin- 
igilly about two things: first, whether the scandals—and 
ieir legislative aftermath—might not interfere with the 
dility of companies to conduct their advertising pro- 
gams as they please; second, whether the unpleasantness 
ai publicity of the TV hearings might not reduce the 
dectiveness and believability of all advertising. 

Most advertising executives at the meeting agreed that 
sucthing must be done. What action to take, however, 
msthe subject of a good deal of debate. On the Sunday 

je the meeting opened, the ANA board spent some 12 
bars threshing out an acceptable official statement. What 
merged was the recommendation of a “simple test by 
ttich each of our members may evaluate any contem- 

material or procedure for programs or commercials 
sthis: Would we be willing for the public to be fully 
ised of all the facts and circumstances concerning the 
wticular program or commercial?” 

Considering ANA’s position as an industry association, 
iis difficult to see how the statement could have been 
meh stronger. It was an act of some courage to put ad- 
wiisers on record as assuming substantial responsibility 
iwevery aspect of television with which they are connected. 

There were, perhaps, two pertinent points on which 
IM was silent. The first was the possibility that the 
‘wiation might discipline members who failed to meet 
tain ethical standards, as a matter of self-protection 
wall members. No statement on this was made, although, 
Amsponse to questioning, ANA President Paul B. West 
tatked that “anything is possible.” Nevertheless, only 
‘prospective member has ever been rejected by ANA 
Sudesirable by reason of unethical advertising prac- 

4 and no member has ever been asked for a resigna- 

e grounds. 


The second matter excluded from the official statement 
concerned who should control television programming in 
the future. Several advertisers privately believe that com- 
panies should surrender all control of programs to the 
networks, and divorce themselves from responsibility for 
such things as quiz scandals. But Henry Schachte of 
Lever Brothers, former chairman of ANA, maintained that 
“it’s too easy to give someone else control; our products 
are identified with shows; it’s not a responsibility we can 
duck.” Edwin Ebel of General Foods was of like mind: 
“Aside from the matter of ‘control,’ there’s such a thing 
as financial responsibility. The advertiser pays. If the 
network takes control, will it also assume financial respon- 
sibility for programs?” 


A SLASHING COUNTERATTACK 

Arthur C. Nielsen’s slashing, vigorous defense of tele- 
vision and television audience research was, in our 
opinion, the high point of the Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising’s annual meeting. 

Understandably, Mr. Nielsen, as head of the research 
company which bears his name, had a vested interest to 
protect. But what he said was constructive and it made 
good sense—accompanied, as usual, by the type of facts- 
and-figures presentation for which Mr. Nielsen has long 
been famous. 

Today’s competitive battles in products and services, 
Mr. Nielsen pointed out, are won by superior skill and 
facilities in marketing. 

Research evolved out of a need to make better market- 
ing decisions, and both media and markets become re- 
search targets. 

Meeting TV-program rating criticisms head-on, Mr. 
Nielsen hit at the ignorance displayed by critics outside 
the industry, and declared that audience research is no 
more responsible for the demise of the program than 
the box office accounant is for the closing of a Broadway 
show. 

“Audience research, like the box office accountant, 
counts the votes of the public; the actual decisions on 
programming are made by others.” (continued) 





He advised TvB members to become more knowledge- 
able about research—both audience research and market- 
ing research. And, in closing: 

“Instead of possibly worrying about the great variety 
of TV measurements, perhaps you should be thankful that 
TV is such a very adaptable and flexible mdium—and 
that there are researchers who have the ingenuity to create 
useful measurements, the considerable funds required to 
finance the work, anl the patience to help you and your 
customers in your efforts to make heads or tails out of 
the information. 

“Right or wrong, we researchers believe our work is 
useful—and we intend to try earnestly to make it increas- 
ingly helpful . . .” 


MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS 

If the good intentions of Million Market Newspapers, Inc., 
bear fruit, advertisers can hope for more marketing infor- 
mation than they’re accustomed to, at least from the five 
newspapers joining to form the new national sales group. 

William B. Carr, president of MMN, says that the group 
is still in the process of organizing its staff and putting 
together the services it expects to offer advertisers, but 
that “right now, we're concentrating on servicing our 
existing advertisers.” 

For the future, though, the organization plans to go to 
advertisers with “every possible bit of usable information” 
on its newspapers and their markets, with emphasis on 
local distribution. Examples of services under considera- 
tion by the group and its member newspapers are more 
information on shelf movement of individual brands and 
their competition, and more aid in local merchandising, 
promotion, and test marketing. 

Member newspapers are the Boston Globe, Milwaukee 
Journal, Philadelphia Bulletin, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and the Washington Star. 

No group discounts or combination rates are being 
offered, and there are no plans to form any kind of na- 
tional newspaper network. But while no other papers are 
being solicited for membership, Mr. Carr says “We're 
open to good company.” Mr. Carr was formerly advertis- 
ing director of McCalls’. 


BROADENING MEDIA BATTLE ? 

Will the developing struggle between magazines and 
television broaden into a battle between print and broad- 
cast media? 

l. The Magazine Advertising Bureau opened its series 
of presentations of “The Profitable Difference” before a 
crowd that filled the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The “Profitable Difference,” as is now well 
known, is the presentation which maintains that the house- 
holds most heavily covered by magazines possess market 


values that are superior to those most heavily ec 
television. 
2. On Nov. 23 the Macfadden Publications pr 
its Golden Triangle presentation, also in New York, 
presentation was based upon work done by : 
search, Inc., and maintained that the use of both » 
zines and television will increase total sales, E R 
those companies whose every budget dollar must de 
work of two, we say, again . . . look first to mag ‘ 
for value . . . for dependability . . . for lasting ix 
. .. and for consistent sales performance.” = 
3. The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, goes along 
these claims, adding, “Television impact begins at t 
and extends upward with diminishing effect to the 
levels of income and education. ... All of the 
studies conducted by major magazines have shown tht 
the better educated, higher income groups are heap 
readers.” The Bureau also mentions in this conned 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture study. “Homemaker Vala 
Motivations, and Knowledge in Food Buying.” : 


PLANNERS NAME MATTHEWS 
Williams E. Matthews, v.p., director of media ! 
Young & Rubicam, has been nominated as president of the 
New York Advertising Media Planners for the coming 
year. 

The 94 members from 48 agencies are also voting # 


"a> | 


month on the following nominees: 3 = 
For vice president, Richard P. Jones, v.p., J. 

Thompson; for secretary, Jeanette LeBrecht, 1 

print media, Cohen, Dowd & Aleshire; for t 

William B. Hinman, media director, Lambert & Fead 


NIELSEN IN PRINT RESEARCH ? 


The A. C. Nielsen Company, noted for its radio and ti 
vision research, is edging cautiously into the field of sy 
dicated print media research. The company has been 
conducting some pilot studies in the area of both primary 
household audiences for magazines and newspapers (on 
the order of the Starch service) and advertising page et 
posure audiences for these two media. 

The goal, say Nielsen executives, is to meet the needs 
of subscribers to the television index for data on how 
television, magazines, and newspapers may be combined 
to achieve various reach and frequency objectives. To do 
this, Nielsen has designed new matched national audience 
panels, corresponding to the national panel which serves 
the Nielsen Television Index. These panels, completely 
separate from the NTI group, will be comparable in 1 
spect to composition and size. Since these panels will be 
matched to the television sample, Nielsen hopes to gather 
print data by personal interview that can be compared to 
the data derived from the television sample. 
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"LOVE 


lmecannot be denied. At the newsstand, sensitive as a 
kittograph to spontaneous demand, McCall's circula- 
im increases these recent months have been over- 
Welmingly highest in the field. Out of this growth now 
Mme a significant announcement: 

McCall's circulation guarantee of 6,000,000 will be- 
telfective as of May, 1960. (Actually, the December, 
®msue will be delivering well in excess of this figure.) 
Mof the May issue, McCall’s cost-per-thousand for 
iateolor and four-color bleed will continue to be by 
Mie lowest in the women’s field. A four-color, or four- 
bed, page will be $28,560 (unchanged from the 
WO guarantee rate previously announced). Black- 
EWhite will be $22,990. (Increasing circulation 

is will add considerably to the value!) 


Bs December 1959 


We know that women will love us more than ever in 
1960. We know McCall's advertising linage gains for 
the last six months are gratifyingly the highest in the 
field. Here are facts on how McCall's will continue to 
be the best advertising buy in America: 


COMPARATIVE COSTS PER THOUSAND 
4-Color B&W 
4-Color| Bleed | B&W | Bleed 
Page Page Page Page 
McCall’s 
$3.83 


6,000,000 Guaranteed —May, 1960 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
6,000,000 Rate Base—January, 1960 5.75 
Good Housekeeping 


4,300,000 Rate Base—February, 1960 | 5.35 | 5.00 | see 427 | 
ll 





They said 


it couldn’t 


be done 


(They may be right.) 


EEN-AGE television at seven a.m.? In 

"[ Houston With news...sports...music 
reports .. . of a kind important to 

young people? And panel discussions? LIVE? 
It’s enough to give a program manager 
insomnia: Every dawn a new problem, break- 
fast practically a midday meal, and Studio-A 
full of teen-age egos five mornings a week. 
That’s what the Corinthian station in 
Houston has brought about with the new 
half-hour Ginny Pace Show. Object: To serve 
an important segment of the community— 
teen-agers, some 200,000 of whom live with- 
in tv sight of KHOU-TV—and many parents, 
eager to share in the interests of their off- 








spring. Developed with the blessings of the 
Superintendent of Schools and the encour- 
agement of PTA’s, the Ginny Pace wake-up 
show may also awaken others in the industry 
to the potential of early-morning local tv. 

The perils need not be spelled out. 
You’re aware of them and so are we. We’re 
also aware that someone has to assume 
responsibility for pioneering with new ideas 
if television is to maintain vitality and com- 
mercial effectiveness. Each station of the 
Corinthian group is encouraged to take pro- 
gram risks, to try out new ideas, to avoid 
always playing safe. Sometimes it’s good box 
office, sometimes it isn’t. It’s always healthy. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


THE CORINTHIAR | 88. 
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KOTV 
TuLsa (Petry) 


KHOU-TV 
HousTON (cBs-TVSpot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE (Petry) 


® WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS (Bolling) 


WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS (Petry) 





LIKES DUBOIS ARTICLES 

You are to be congratulated on the 
two articles by Cornelius DuBois, 
particularly for your editorial genius 
in preserving his wit and inter- 
pretation. (“What Is the Difference 
between a Reader and a Viewer?” 
September and October Mep14/- 
SCOPE. } 

Cuar.es E. SWANSON 
Manager of research, The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


TV AVAILABILITIES 

It is one thing to describe a prob- 
lem, but quite another to offer sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

“A little tightening up” is hardly 
the answer to faster availabilities, as 
Dave Wasko’s October “Trade Talk” 
states. 

Mr. Wasko needs a few hours bring- 
ing himself up-to-date. Today’s avail- 
abilities are still there today. Good 
stations will hold a decent schedule 
“till the close of business tomorrow” 
and often three days or longer 

Getting from the station to the 
agency is a much shorter route than 
getting back the answers on who 
wants what. If Mr. Wasko feels time- 
buyers are embarrassed by offering a 
client something already sold (un- 
known to the buyer), one cannot hon- 
estly term the spots or program an 
offering. 

By the same rule, if it is an offer- 
ing, it is subject to prior sale, since 
this business of advertising, happily, 
is very much a part of our free econ- 
omy, freely entered into by buyer and 
seller, competitively enjoined, and 
carried into practice by all good time- 
buyers, with gusto and with under- 
standing. 

I do not believe good stations 
knowingly offer a schedule that is not 
available. Perhaps the paper work of 
buying and selling time does short 
cut occasionally due to the overload 
at peak selling seasons. 

At this time, our station here in 
Providence has a duplicate of the 
avail system maintained by our New 
York representatives. It is a good sys- 
tem, yet it is one that is being im- 
proved as insight allows. 

The day time buying becomes as 
simple as Mr. Wasko seems to want 

(Continued on page 16) 


Thomas Register 
celebrating its 
50th Anniversary Edition 
extends 
Holiday Greetings 
and Best Wishes for 
the New Year 
to more than 12,500 
T. R. Advertisers, 
to more than 
1,600 Agencies 
and to all our 
Subscribers and Friends. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 








Industry’s No. 1 Publication 
because it's 


Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 
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‘the one that tells ‘em 4 


It’s his finger on the pulse...his ear to the ground...his eye on the faels 





...it’s the Boot and Shoe RECORDER, a prime source of operating 
information for the “man that matters” in your market. His decisions 
influence buying. .. the RECORDER influences him. He doesn’t jus 
read it — he depends on it for significant coverage of the industry, 
available nowhere else. The Recorder delivers readership leadership 


— and delivers it in the mood to be told. 


If you missed any of these 
significant articles — 
send for reprints to 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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is the one that sells ‘em 


READERSHIP — Leads its nearest IMPRESSION — Exposure time 
competitor by 94.% according to for each issue is longer by months 


National Analysts, Inc. survey, which than any competitive publication. 








shows average of 3 readers per copy. 


VITALITY — 43,000 reprint IMPACT — Superior quality and 
requests in ten months — and the clarity of reproduction plus full color 
lighest subscription renewal rate in availability, provide maximum 


the trade — 74.74%. visual power. 


Rec 2corder 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
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how to build a fortune 


Start with a single coin. Add another, and 
another, and another. Then you'll have a 
fortune . . . a continuity of coins. You 
need continuity for successful advertising. 
too. It’s particularly effective with news- 
papers. Newspapers go into the same homes 
day after day, week after week. To tell, 
to sell, to keep sold. Because we believe 
so strongly in the value of continuity in 
advertising, we have pioneered a new 
frequency-volume discount plan to encour- 
age advertisers to take advantage of the 
impact of continuity. It offers discounts 
with no increase in existing rates. The 
Continuity-Impact-Discount plan makes 
possible the most effective use of news- 
papers. 


Let your Branham representative show you 
how C-I-D will get increased advertising 
impact for you in the Louisville market. 


The Courier -Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 





(Continued from page 13) 
it to be, will be the day that med 


cal guidance takes over. 

I've never met the time-buyer 
rapped this station for 
honest mistake or who didn’t map 
sincere effort to work out a 
avail problem. 

Dave Wasko underestimates 
hardy band who buy and sell time 

Gene Wax 

Sales Manager, WPRO.-TY, 

Providence. 

*See “TV Availabilities—the 
for the Best” in August 1959 Mepy) 
SCoPE for a detailed discussion of 
subject.—The Editor. 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


We would like to congratulate yu 
on getting out the “Dictionary dil 
Terms Useful to Buyers of Media" 
begun in your September issue, 
are making reference to this in 
little pamphlet entitled “Advertising 
at Work.” 

We believe this is a very usefulem. 
tribution to advertising, and bei 
that when it is all finished you 
issue a complete book. We wit 
be sure, however, that we get all te 
issues. 

We would appreciate it, too, if yu 
would send us a copy of your Augut 
1959 issue which contains your 
“Directory of Associations,” the li 
ing of 113 organizations that ofe 
services or programs of possible w 
to buyers of media. 

Cuarves W. Coum 

Executive vice president, Adverts 

ing Association of the West, Sa 


Francisco. 


SENSE OF HUMOR 


We have a sense of humor—we think 
But we were puzzled when we sa¥! 
take-off of our “In Philadelphis 
Nearly Everybody Reads The Bale 
tin” series in Mepta/score. Ege 
cially with a San Francisco Chronide 
reader sitting right in the middle d 
the picture. Whenever somethitg 
like this comes up, a “cease 
desist” letter goes out to the compa! 
or firm that does a take-off on # 
promotion theme and tr 

So the San Francisco 
was contacted—only to find, to # 
amazement, that the cartoon was # 
editorial treatment Pp 


(Continued on page 18 





n the New York market... 





mg 4,730,000 adult News readers 


p,240,000 read 
he News exclusively! 


The exclusive readership of the 








y News exceeds the entire readership 
any other New York City newspaper. 
And the non-exclusive readers of 

News number 2,490,000-include from 








third to two-thirds the readers of 
other New York City newspapers. 


Source: Profile of the Millions- 

2nd Edition, a massive study of 

New York market characteristics. 

Call any News office for a presentation. 


There are 11,130,000 adults, fifteen years and 
over, in New York City and its suburbs—and 20% 
read no other newspaper than The News. 

The exclusive News readership is larger than 
the audiences of all but a few top nighttime 
television programs—and you get it every day! 

And remember that the exclusive News 
readership is just a plus—less than half of the 
total audience reached by this newspaper. 

It's obvious that if you're out of The News, 
you fail to reach a large segment of this 
metropolitan market; and television offers 
no assurance of reaching it. 


It is also obvious that when your advertising 
is in The News, you are covering the largest 
share of the market—and getting attention, 
readership, reception and response that no other 
medium can surpass! At a lower cost, as well! 


Ask any New York News office for details. 


. ID, New York’s Picture Newspaper 
THE &@ NEWS, ! 


More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11—155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5— Penobscot Building, Detroit 26—27 Cockspur St., London 8. W. 1, England 
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1959... 


Parents 


Magazine's 


Biggest year! 


1 Advertising 
Revenue 


04,102 


11.7% Gain over 1958! 


>: Advertising 
Pages 


Wb... 


Each quarter of 1958 
showed a gain over the 
same quarter last year. 
The last quarter showed 
a 12.2% gain in adver- 
tising pages over the 
last quarter in 1958. 


ee ae 


"1895 00 


one ot ae 
trated virtually 100% 
in biggest-buying Fami- 








lies With Children! 
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(Continued from page 16) 


Mepia/scope. Certainly your han- 
dling of this cartoon was done with 
the best intentions—but it didn’t 
make us happy. 

If another idea like this one comes 
up in the future, would you please 
give us initial refusal rights ?—Barry 
Urpanc, Promotion Manager, The 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia. a 


TV SUPPLEMENT 


A television supplement is now car- 
ried by the Sunday Detroit News. 
Pocket-size supplement varies by area 
edition and includes full week’s pro- 
graming of each station reaching 
viewers in each area. 


TV INFORMATION PLAN 


The Television Information Com- 
mittee has released its five-point pro- 
gram plan to promote wider public 
understanding of the TV industry and 
“disseminate broad industry facts and 
information.” 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


U.S. advertising volume for 1959 
may reach $11.5 billion, according to 
an estimate by Charles T. Lipscomb, 
Jr., president, Bureau of Advertising. 


PUBLICATIONS MERGE 


World-Review of Hotels & Travel 
will merge with Hotel Management, 
forming a new publication, Hotel 
World-Review & Hotel Management. 
First issue of the weekly tabloid will 
appear January 1960. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
The 1960 edition of “SRDS News- 


paper Circulation Analysis,” to ap- 
pear in January, will include all new 
Metro Area definitions and complete 
circulation analysis for all states in- 


cluding Alaska and Hawaii. 


FARM PUBLICATIONS 


Ford Motor Company’s $1.12 mil- 
lion investment led first six months’ 
1959 expenditures in 37 agricultural 
publications measured by Farm Pub- 
lication Reports, Inc. Total 37 maga- 
zine revenue for the period, $28.6 
million, represents an increase of 
$777,271 over the first six months of 
1958. 









“That's right— 
IEN has rais¢ 
its circulation 

but not its © 
Ta , 












“That’s right — TEN has raise 
circulation but not its rate!” 
Yes, it’s true! Despite a circulal 
increase of 3,764 over the 
BPA audited statement of f 
. . and despite the continually 
creasing cost of publishing — ~ 
Industrial Equipment News 
no rate increase for 1960! 
Comparatively speaking, 
means that IEN is a better 
than ever before. Every month, 
can place your advertising m 
before — 
¢ 77,017 men 
¢ in more than 40,000 pl: 
¢ in all of the 452 
manufacturing industries 
— and still for only $185.00 per 
insertion. This is less than the 
comparable rate in any “similar” 
publication. 
Why not send for our recently re 


aw sk 





vised nine section media data file h tune 
— it gives you a detailed analysisol HC 
readership. sis th 
good for selling = 

. because it’s and 

used for Don't sit 

buying! ity. G 

gh-si-¢ 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS a 





461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Thomas Publishing Company 
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The Gerald Bloods and friends of Sedgwick County, Kansas, as featured in Farm Journal 


flaw skirts and sport shirts...a a farm magazine—and no farm mag- 

Hi tune, an attractive room... azine means so much to so many as 

is is the way prosperous FARM FARM JOURNAL, biggest in the country. The magazine 

farm families everywhere 


—and want to live. HI-BUY LOW-DOWN depend on... 
r/iN 


“es ; Cash income per average farm 
mnt sit out this marketing oppor- : ‘hy j ae P h a 
: amily is up 40% in the past ears. 
lity. Go to the folks with the ene: _ y FARM 
: , rr JOURNAL 
igh-si-dough. They'll get your mes- $ The average farm family now 
and your product—if you re- spends an estimated $10,000 per year : 
mber these two important facts: ... the average FARM JOURNAL farm en” 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publrsner 


Nothing influences farm families like family more than $12,000 per year. PHAR | BABCOCK Prete 


WRNAL families, like the Bloods, 
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N JUST 3 MONTHS 100 ADVERTISERS PLACED 500 INSERTIONS IN LOOK’S MAGAZONE 


Since September, when LOOK introduced its Slumberland sold more mattresses than ever before in its his 
Magazone regional advertising plan, tory .. . the ad paid for itself 100 times over. 
Magazone volume has increased issue by is- Magazone is designed specifically for the marketer withare 
sue. Compared with the first issue, the De- gional advertising pattern. providing seven geographic zones 
cember 8 Look will carry double the number available individually or in any combination. The Magazone 
of Magazone advertisers, triple the Magazone Plan combines the top flexibility and low cost of nee 
insertions. eo coverage with the impact. authority and prestige of one 0 
America’s great national showcase magazines. 


Magazone is hot and the reason is simple—sales. Recent ex- See your Look rep- : 
ample: Slumberland, a New England mattress manufacturer. resentative ... we'd like kK 
This company’s ad featured its regular fair-traded mattress to run your Magazone } - 
and listed the names of local dealers who stocked it. Result: success story soon! 
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n its his 


with are 
ic ZONES 
jagazone 
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f one of 


Newspapers . . . Warren 
jeneral manager of Weekly 
iper Representatives, feels that 

advertising expenditures in 

are relatively low because 

s and their agencies are too 

d about buying on a milline- 

is. Media directors whose 
sbuy weeklies seem to feel that 

s effort in these newspapers’ 

at what it should be. Mr. 
organization is trying to do 

ental job of selling the con- 
ly paper use with a staff 

on some daily newspa- 
sentatives’ firms. In addi- 
are probably too many 

s, with media personnel chang- 
ently, that haven’t been fully 
with the big money-saving 

-placing job that the weekly 
ber representatives do. Per- 
weekly newspaper advertising 

might help spread more 
knowledge of the high read- 


e of weeklies along with. 


ost to the agency of placing 


4ts 


Editions . . . The regional 
tof magazines are still spread- 
gional farm magazines are 

nding the breakdowns to 

s. Farm magazines have. 

ore, gone a step further by 
ig some of their editorial mat- 
the farming problems of the 
f areas they sell. One thing 
dia buyers agree on is that 
Magazine space is more com- 
and will probably become 


fe so. 


Specials? . . . The future 


uy find a growing number of tele- 


advertisers who are unhappy 
of pre-emption of their time 


) Pecials. This situation can be 


about if present conversa- 
tegarding two-hour “spectacu- 
tials” become an actuality. Net- 


tales departments are apparent- 
Mi too worried about advertisers 


ed for the super-dupers, since 


December 1959 


the high tabs for these shows will un- 
doubtedly have to be divided among 
several advertisers. This means that 
the number of unhappy advertisers 
will be offset by those pleased by the 
opportunity to participate. 


Watch This . . . For some time now, 
newspapers guaranteeing 60 days 
prior notice of rate revisions have 
been sticking to this important ad- 
vance information provision. I have 
noticed, however, that some are get- 
ting into the old habit of publishing 
their new rate cards, properly dated, 
only a month or five weeks before the 
new rate goes into effect. Some space 
buyers who work well in advance are 
asking such newspapers for extensions 
of the published starting date of new 
rates. 


King-sized Medium . . . A new bit 
of research by the Alfred Politz Media 
Studies has given the transportation 
advertising business a new hook on 
which to hang its hat. A few years 
back king-sized posters on the out- 
side of mass transportation vehicles 
was the transportation advertising 
medium’s special effort to increase 
its sales. While these posters have 
been selling, they have not been going 
so well as the medium deserves. Un- 
fortunately, advertisers and agencies 
not too familiar with the medium 
have made price comparisons with the 
costs of inside-the-vehicle spaces, ig- 
noring the impact that might be ob- 
tained from the use of these outside 
displays. In addition to reaching pe- 
destrians and automobile drivers, as 
well as the riders of the vehicles, one 
of the outstanding attributes of the 
medium has been that the vehicles 
carrying the displays get into neigh- 
borhoods where no other means of 
transportation advertising is available 
except Railway Express truck poster 
displays. The Politz study, which 
shows high exposure for the king- 
sized posters, should expand their use 
appreciably. a 


City Zone 
is now in the 
over half-million 
population 
group 


How We Grew! 
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1940 1950 1955 1959 


GROW WITH US! 


Only by advertising in the 
Independent, Press-Telegram 
can you cover this lucrative part 
of the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area...by reach- 
ing nearly 7 out of 10 homes. 
No “outside” daily covers even 
1 out 10. So place your top 
schedules in this newspaper 
...and grow with us! 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations. 








Independent 
Press - Telegram 
Morning Evening Sunday 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented nationally by 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
MEMBER METRO COMICS GROUP 











“The media man who doesn’t consider Outdoor in his plan is taking a chance 
missing some of the most creative media opportunities open to him today. Outave 
Advertising can do things no other medium can do. In some marketing pl 


Outdoor in the media mix can mean the difference between success and faalur 


Take Schaefer Beer, for example—a BBDO client who has used Outdoor contu 


ously since 1933. Outdoor is absolutely basic to Schaefer sales!” 





Creative opportunities? Outdoor has a new look! 
Now you can split showings among several products 
in a line... use special effects like Day-Glo, rear- 
illuminated plastic, 3-D. Quick changes let you match 
coverage to sales activity...time your message to the 
season. 


Special advantages? With Outdoor, you don’t use 
“ready-made’ ’ circulation zones, you tailor-make your 
own zones to match your own distribution. And only 
Outdoor gives you bigger-than-life full color. All this 
at a lower cost per exposure than any other medium. 


Successes? Demand outran supply for a brewer’s 
Promotion of six-paks featured in Outdoor! A 


Advertising? 


battery maker was swamped with comment, and sales, 
from just one poster design! A grocery chain doubled 
sales on weekly specials with Outdoor. 


Newest facts? For all the latest on Outdoor cover- 
age, flexibility and costs, call OA1. Offices in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 


OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 








the 


ONLY 


Newspaper that 


COVERS .:.. 


Rich FORT WORTH 
Metropolitan Area... 


is the 


FORT WORTH 
STAR-I ELEGRAM 


B's DAILY 


Fort Worth 

Star-Telegra 163,081 
Dallas News ~~"5,076 
Dallas Times Herald 2,155 


Above Figures bosed on ABC Audit Report 
March 31, 1959 














FoRT WORTH 
STAR- TELEGRAM 





MEDIA-SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Media research is concerned with 
the basic research on the functioning 
and evaluation of the performance of 
advertising media. Media-sponsored 
research, on the other hand, is a 
broader concept which encompasses 
all types of research—marketing as 
well as media—which is research 
sponsored or paid for by advertising 
media. There are perhaps some no- 
table exceptions. Two that come to 
mind are the splendid Interurbia 
Study of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
and the thought-provoking All-Media 
Study of BBDO. While there have no 
doubt been other public releases by 
advertisers and their agencies, for 
the most part such studies have not 
come into the public domain. 

It seems something of a paradox 
that industry, which spends so liber- 
ally many millions of dollars for 
product research, and millions more 
to advertise their products, should 
spend so little for research intended 
to evaluate the efficiency of the media 
used for their sales messages.—Mor- 
Ton M. Lenrow, director, research 
and presentations, American Weekly, 
before the Media Discussion Group, 
American Marketing Association, 
New York. 


CONSUMERS AND BRANDS 


1. A brand operates in a shifting 
market, with a turnover of users from 
one period to another. (There’s noth- 
ing new about this finding, by itself.) 


2. Consumers’ attitudes toward a 
brand at one point in time have a 
direct. influence on the market for 
several months to come; the more 
favorable the attitude among users, 
the more users you can hold; the 
more favorable the attitude among 
non-users, the more you can bring 
into the user group. 


3. Attitudes change too. People’s 
attitudes toward a brand are by no 
means static—they can shift markedly 
in a period of just a few months. 


4. When attitude changes, behavior 
follows; moving people up the atti- 
tude scale and keeping them there 
helps your chances of winning them 
or holding them as customers. 

The last is probably the most im- 


portant point. If you can change the 
attitudes positively, and if you egy 
prevent negative changes in attitude 
you can bring about positive 

in usage patterns, and prevent 
tive changes. This, we submit, js th} 
mechanism by which advertising 
works on sales. .. . 

The advertising itself, of coune 
does not make the sale. It’s not ther 
when the sale occurs. But its effegs 
are there, inside the customer’s head 
in the form of an attitude that pre. 
conditions a person to the poin 
where she would be more likely thay 
otherwise to respond to the stimuly 
in the store of seeing the brand on, 
shelf, an attitude that opens the door 
for the salesman, an attitude thy 
keeps on working until something 
changes it.—Cornetius DuBots, yp, 
research director, Foote, Cone § 
Belding, Inc., before the Copy Re 
search Group, American Marketing 


Association, New York. 


CHANGES IN PRINT MEDIA 


I am convinced that in the field of 
print media you will see startling 
changes in the next 10 years. We wil 
be bringing you the five senses— 
sight, sound, smell, touch and taste— 
all on the printed page. 

Sight you are familiar with. A 
ready we have brought the produc 
into the home on the pages of The 
Post, products that you can touch am 
feel. A Band-Aid glued to an adver 
tisement. A swatch of cloth attachel 
to an Arrow shirt ad. ea 

But there is no reason why youl 
magazine may not some day af 
clamped by a napkin ring. The 
could be a roll of recording tap 
which would provide theme 
especially written to go with the late 


serial. : 
Look, Post, and other maga 
can now furnish you with a Hifi 
record that plays your advertisement 
There will be more of them in the 
great print media. 

We can bring the delicate fragrant 
of a shampoo into the home ™# 
Post pages, and we are working 0 
ways to bring the reader the taste of 
a new product, a stick of gum, sem 
into the home with the advertisement 

But these are breakthroughs thet 
are coming from media. Here is # 
area where that man, who is bigget 
than both of us, the client, will bene 
from the closest possible relati 


Media/ scope, 








NOTHING SELLS LIKE ACCEPTANCE 



















62,000 CIRCULATION 
10 Units or More 


= 
Different Fleets 


IT TAKES 


Only TWO Fleet Books 















Industry statistics substantiate that the fleet market consists of: 


62,190 Fleets of 10 Units and More 
172,750 Fleets of 5 to 9 Units 


Both segments of the market are important and represent tremendous sales volume. 

TSN covers the greatest number of fleets in the 10 unit and more category. 
FPN is the only publication concentrating on the 5 to 9 unit market, with coverage 
to be expanded. 

What Fleets do their Own Maintenance? 

You can’t tell by the number of units whether a fleet does its own maintenance or 
not. Some fleets with 100 units have their work done on the outside. Some fleets 
with 6, 7, or 8 units do their own maintenance. 

The fleets doing their own maintenance are not concentrated in the 10 unit and 
above market. No one knows how many fleets do their own maintenance whether 
it be in the 10 unit or more segment of the market, or the 5 to 9 unit. Furthermore, 
things change. Some who do their owr: maintenance quit doing it . . . those who 
have not done it before, start. 

Sales results of advertisers in both TSN and FPN proves the great value of adver- 
tising to both segments of the fleet market. The results you get speak for themselves. 
Only pp naany © i New Media Facts ° 
ership results seach year. 


Get your copy of latest 
TSN reader-audit. 





A dramatic, colorful, 
fast-moving 82 x 11 
brochure of current 
facts on the truck and 


” 
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1959 Ad Volume bus fost market —_ 
Up 35% ing ic constructive 
TSN leads the fest Geld in Sedle, dete such os: 
1959 ad volume gain . . . market breakdown; 
i © ate & e market trends; factors 
over like period 1958. vital to sell fleet mar- 
TSN is the selling medium et; market co’ of 

in the fleet field. Hence fleet buyers; analysis [ots 

Write for your copy the growing trend to TSN of editorial needs of = 

ad columns. buyers; details on TSN 


market coverage; comparatiye market coverage of 
TSN is Eastman Researched we aeaieeaie evtieane and analy- 
TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY HEWS is re- <staniemty 
searched editorially by Eastman Editorial — 
a —— p— + TA exclusive in the © sisssece details on TSN low cost advertising investment; 
. Vv factors on how TSN advertising helps sales depart- 

ments. Write for copy. 


AFFILIATED PUBLICATIONS 








SE tans lA er at 
[| Jabber Product Hews 
| Sear | | Stew aly | | ewcscrene | || “emccrees 
ae et os J evvess’ eunse 
[URI hood Fz 7-71 — 99a Rast Lend 
51,000 Monthly 113,000 Annwelly «35,000 Annually 62,000 Annually 51,000 Annually 





RSR)sTANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, lil. @ WAbash 2-0636 
Founded 1954 


NO AD RATE 1960 
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between media and agencies ve 
don’t want you and we don't want 
ourselves to be caught short. Whether 
you are an art director, Copy wr 
agency president, plans board ms 
ber, or head of a media depg 
help us to help you to find out wi 
new in print. And bend those 
ful talents of yours toward d 
new methods, new techniques to 
your print ads maximum impact— 
Peter E. Scrurtu, v.p., advertising 
director, The Saturday Evening Poy 
before the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, Santa Barbary 
Calif. 


COMMUNICATIONS CONTACT 


The development of direct and com. 
parable measures of establishing com. 
munications contact with people cer. 
tainly in itself does not solve all prob. 
lems, since we also have to be con. 
cerned with e.iects upon the cop 
sumer. 

If you take the point of view of 
the consumer, we find that each 
medium has a character of its own: 
that each medium has its own con 
tribution to make in communicating. 
Media are not neutral carriers of mes 
sages. A magazine is not a newspaper 
on slick paper; nor is television radio 
with pictures. A recent study of ours 
on the dynamics of mass media indi- 
cates that the consumer takes differing 
patterns of personal values and mean 
ings from media; that he uses the 
media differently. Moreover, he tends 
to perceive advertising in a given 
medium in this value—meaning and 
use framework. In other words, each 
medium is selective in terms of how 
the consumer will approach it and 
its advertising. 

We did some exploration which 
suggests rather sharply that people 
use advertising in each medium dij- 
ferently in relation to purchase, when 
purchase is looked at as a process. 
Apparently, because of the way peo 
ple use the media and the values they 
take, advertising in certain media 
appears to be more selective in de. 
veloping original interest; whereas 
advertising in other media may be 
valued more often for its catalog 
quality on the part of people who are 
ready to buy.—Dr. LEon ARONS, vit 
president, research, Television Burest 
of Advertising, before the Media 
Discussion Group, American 
ing Association, N. Y. 
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Now, 


DETROIT 
FREE 


iy for the first time, 


reach more than 


500,000 


Michigan families 








with just ONE 
Detroit daily newspaper 
(NATION’S FIFTH MARKET) 


-the friendly Free Press 


...only morning paper 


rs a 


ees 


V0 tee Story, Brooks & Finley + eran representative: George Molloy, New York 
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Frost: Management 
Attitudes, TV Control 
Loom as Problems 


Donald S. Frost, new chairman of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, takes over the lesdership of the 
ANA at a time when its members 
must solve serious problems in their 
relations with their advertising agen- 
cies, with media, and with their own 
top managements. 

Mr. Frost is confident of solutions 
on all three fronts, largely, perhaps, 
because he understands so thoroughly 


ANA‘s Don Frost: the TV quiz scandals may 
force re-evaluation of agency compensation 
practices. 


the operations of all three. He has 
been an agencyman (with both Young 
& Rubicam and Compton) ; as former 
advertising director of Bristol-Myers’ 
Products Division, among the top 20 
national advertisers, he has an inti- 
mate knowledge of media values and 
a close relationship with the media 
themselves; earlier this year, Mr. 
Frost was appointed vice president of 
Bristol-Myers Company, the parent 
firm, and as such he is a member of 
the company’s general executive staff. 


Mr. Frost is perhaps closest to 
agency problems. He was chairman 
of the ANA’s agency relations sub- 
committee which issued the Frey Re- 
port late in 1957. Reviewing events 
since then, Mr. Frost has this to say. 
“Since the relations of advertiser and 
agency is so much an individual mat- 
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ter, there have been few instances 
where changes in agency relations 
have been made public. But I know of 
several important cases where adver- 
tiser and agency have extensively re- 
vised their contracts, mainly in the 
area of clarification in respect to who 
pays for what. I think the Frey Report 
has had a great and beneficial effect, 
especially in the improved atmos- 
phere of the relations between a com- 
pany and its agency. 

“There has been little change in 
the media-agency relationship, of 
course. If such changes are to occur, 
they must come from the agency or 
the media, not from the advertiser. 
It’s true that the present system of 
payment creates certain problems 
with the advertiser, especially at the 
top management level.” 

In this connection, Mr. Frost has 
high hopes for a new ANA project 
designed to improve top manage- 
ment’s understanding of advertising. 


A Busy Year For ABC’s 
William R. Farrell 


You can expect a very busy and 
progressive 1960 for the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations under the leadership 
of William R. Farrell, its new chair- 
man of the board. 

First, there’s the new marketing 
services committee, which must be es- 
tablished on a firm course. 

Second, there’s Mr. Farrell’s well- 
conceived desire to make ABC’s facts 
and figures more usable and saleable. 

Third, there’s the fact that the ABC 
is admittedly in an important transi- 
tion period. 

Fourth, there’s the need, in Mr. 
Farrell’s opinion, to make sure that 
the sound base on which ABC has 
been operating for many years is not 
harmed by temporary expedients. 

“ABC’s base is firm and should be 
maintained,” Mr. Farrell emphasizes. 
“Progress we must have. But we must 
also reveal and explain much of the 
good that ABC does for advertising 
every day in the year. 

“It is my hope that in 1960 we will 
be able to demonstrate the great ex- 


tent to which the Audit Bureau 
Circulations is a very human, dep 
cated group of individuals constanj, 
considering—and deeply probing 
many problems in the public Spa. 
light.” 

Mr. Farrell is well suited for hs 
task, and for dealing with the many 
demands upon ABC for more {acs 
and figures pertaining to media an 
marketing. 

To begin with, he has just bee 
named director of marketing servies 
for the Monsanto Chemical Compan. 

His background in many phases of 
advertising is thorough: a vice-pres 


dent of A. C. Nielsen, going from 
there to vice-president and director of 
reseach, Benton and Bowles, in 19%. 
From 1945 to 1947, he was a partner 
with Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & it 
ford. He joined Monsanto in 19543 
manager of advertising, after seven 
years as vice-president, Ward Whee 
ock Co. He became Monsanto's direc 
tor of advertising in 1955. Active in 
ABC and the ANA, as well as many 
other groups, he brings to the Bureaw's 
top post an unusual amount of 
breadth, versatility, and industry stew 
ardship. 

He can be expected to tackle the 
many touchy issues which lie ahead~ 
including the auditing of both paid 
and free busineses publicati 
firmness and impressive 


ee ® 
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The Inquirer Gives You 30% More Readers in the Suburbs... 


where most of the buying is done 


Sindlinger* shows: Throughout 
Delaware Valley asa whole, two 
major newspapers are about 
equal in daily readership... 





- 


it look at the advantage 

| Daily Inquirer gives you 

7 Suburban Delaware Valley 
- 58% of the retail sales 
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READERSHIP * DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


DAILY 
INQUIRER 


Total Readers: 
1,406,000 
Exclusive Readers 


922,000 


(18 years or older) 


DAILY 
BULLETIN 


Total Readers: 
1,410,000 
Exclusive Readers 


926,000 


(18 years or older) 


duplicated readers 484,000 


READERSHIP « SUBURBAN DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


DAILY 
INQUIRER 


Total Suburban Readers: 
706,000 
Exclusive Suburban Readers 


593,000 


(18 years or older) 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 





CHICAGO 


EDWARD J. LYNCH | RICHARD |. KRUG 
20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bidg 
Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES | FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 


155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 


DAILY 
BULLETIN 


Total Suburban Readers: 
542,000 
Exclusive Suburban Readers 


429,000 


(18 years or older) 


duplicated readers 113,000 


*Sindlinger & Co., market-research 
specialists, interview over 1,000 per- 
sons a day throughout the nation, in 
a continuing survey. The current 
information is based on Sindlinger’s 
latest tabulations of 20,701 completed 
interviews, revealing: “Who read what 
yesterday in Delaware Valley, U.S.A.?” 
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What do 12,000,000 men and women look for in American Home? They look for ways to give a better 
party, ways to build a better house, ways to plant a better garden, ways to make a better basement 
family room, ways to live a better life. They look for you in American Home.. This is the magazine for 
people who are on the buy—and for home products advertisers who.want to..sell by the millions. 


CATCH THEM IN AMERICAN HOME 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE READ BY 3,600,000 FAMILIES WITH A CONSUMING INTEREST IN THE HOME 





DWIGHT PAULHAMUS 

Western Regional Sales Manager 
STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC. 
Oakland, California 


A Native “Puget Sounder’ Discusses 


Tacoma. while discussing Western markets, Mr. Paulhamus made the 
following comment regarding the Pacific Northwest: “As a native of the Puget Sound 
area I have always recognized the powerful influence of The TACOMA NEWS 
TRIBUNE in Washington State’s second market. We’ve found by experience we can- 
not cover this market without the concentrated circulation of this newspaper. That’s 
why we always include the News Tribune when we advertise in the Pacific Nerthwest, 
one of our more important market areas.” 


Think Twice About Tacoma 


The Tacoma market is Washington State’s 2nd market; the News Tribune 
is the No. 2 evening newspaper in circulation and advertising linage. 


The Tacoma News Tribune delivers more than 84,000 daily circulation 
in the Tacoma market . . . more than 7 times the combined circulations 
of the Seattle dailies in this market. 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Represented by SAW YVER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, inc. 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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If you had a chance to indoctrinate every 
account executive in your agency with one 
principle of media buying, what would it be? 


Rura Rose, media director, Kameny 
Associates, N. Y.—That media buy- 
ing involves two essentials—total di- 
yorce from prejudice and up-to-the- 
minute facts. Too often, media selec- 
fon is unwittingly influenced by 
prejudice, personal familiarity with 
3 publication, opinions of a client 
who subscribes, 
inclinations to- 
ward a certain 
space salesman, or 
the job a maga- 
zine did for an- 
other client last 
year. The media 
buyer must com- 
pletely detach himself from precon- 
ceptions and consult current facts. 
They must be current because media, 
radership, and markets constantly 
change. But statistics alone don’t 
tel the complete story. The media 
buyer must also rely on intuition. 
The “giant” in the field is the media 
buyer who uses cold fact and logic, 
yet has the “feel” to evolve a picture 
with all unknowns properly filled in. 


fowarp S. RicHARDSON, time and 
gace buyer, Geyer, Morey, Madden 
t Ballard, Inc_—If I had the chance, 
I would urge every account execu- 
live to make certain that the media 
Mpresentative has seen the media 
layer first, prior to the salesman’s 
Presentation to the account executive. 
If the media 

buyer has not 

been seen by the 

representative, he 

should at least be 

invited to sit in 

on the presenta- 

tion. I’m sure the 

account execu- 

, in combination with the media 
yer, would then be better able to 
titeuss with the representative such 
as market size, competing 

cost per thousand, etc. I fur- 
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ther believe there would be less blue 
sky selling by media salesmen. 


Gene REVELEs, space buyer, Hixon & 
Jorgensen, Inc.—Account executives 
(and advertising managers) are bet- 
ter oriented in working with their 
media department and media repre- 
sentatives when they understand that 
it is not a paradox that while nearly 
every publication in any field has 
some points for 

consideration, 

there are usually 

one or a few pub- 

lications which 

have superior im- 

pact within that 

field. Knowing 

that media buy- 

ing goes beyond ranking publications 
in order of preference, to determining 
an adequate schedule in first publi- 
cations before secondary publications 
can be added, is protection against 
dilution of the advertising effort. 


Vince Raft, media buyer, Marschalk 
and Pratt, N. Y.—The media buyer 
must have a precise and specific defi- 
nition of what the advertising is 
intended to accomplish, and how it 
relates to the client’s overall plans 
and problems. He must know as much 
as possible about the total market- 
ing framework 
within which he 
is recommending 
and buying. It is 
the responsibility 
of the account ex- 
ecutive to com- 
municate this in- 
formation to 
media. The principle, then, is that 
maintaining this communication is 
the best way to enable the media 
buyer to translate the client’s re- 
quirements into a logical, effective 
plan. a 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 


the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
and meaningful articles and 
at capturing the enthusiasm the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—940,767 ABC 6/30/59 


Editorial vitality is reflected by the w¥7 — 
sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 

In addition, tage has Tia" 750.1 seguiat 
bers. Total monthly cire. 940,767 ABC. 
Circulation is not forced. Aévertioess are assured 
| pe readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 

uy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the Sw! of over 50 m 
~~. is included in THE STARCH CONS ER 
AZINE REPORT—the on audience c . 3 
aaeene most leading consumer ma es by 
common yardstick. Starch facts con = “Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28.6 is the poten age | Playboy's | male readers. 
67. 5a of ma is d in the 18- 
34 age a, * Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 


$7,036 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men's book. 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements. 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more 4 os $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 
mont 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure meter. Each of these figures is 
higher than that reported for any other men’s maga- 
zine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 


24.0% of Playboy households spent over A ws on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


50.6% of ali Playboy households pong an eng 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Playboy house- 
holds own three or more automobiles. These figures 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 
77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Ne other magazine repo 
has a higher degree of condeeip ty by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.3% of Playboy families drink or oe alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for amy magazine in Starch. 
Sy also Ist on beer—79.5% and whieep— 


INSURANCE 
24.4% of ruses a oy ~oY life Sopmenee 
during the p characteristic ef 
responsible eeabtltty, os Fy ‘Playboy 2nd only 


to Parents. 
HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric coffee makers, 
fans, steam irons, toasters a ———- sets during 
the past 12 months than i any other 
magazine. More proof that the Playboy sender is at 
his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 

Catalina sportswear reports that the negro received 
from their first full-color spread in were 
the largest single amount of Ju ~ J pro- 

duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our hat’s 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiries but none in that 

reat amount!" 
-¥ Heath a4 manufacturers of hi-fi 

reports t only seven oo their ct/6 pas e 

one 3 Piaboy hs AS produced 10,200 5 
more returns than their second ranking oe 


in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
whieh uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found — Playboy is one of our most 
effective means inessmen, particularly 
kkhind who will be requiring extensive travel 


PLAYBOY 


232 E. Ohie/Chicage 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York Ch 5 2620 
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Advertising linage UP 10.7% 
Advertising revenue UP 24% 
the first 9 months of '59 


Readers of Sports Afield are men of action. 
Advertisers know this. And they know, too, 
that Sports Afield reaches only interested 


™ J 
Speci al readers, with no secondary or indifferent 


audience. Which is why, more and more, they 
choose this special interest medium to reach - 


te Yr eG St responsive and sports-minded prospects only. 


s And this is true of all Hearst Special Interest 
. * Magazines—‘“the best pruned orchard in the 

: ey 
ag «iaZ irre Pa. field of advertising”. Each selects a particular 
market —and hits hard at that market, with 
ae no scattered shots, no dollars wasted on an 
expensive second audience not interested in 


what the advertiser has to 


sell. Which is why Hearst 
Special Interest Magazines 
get action at the local level. 














FISHING 
Selmos Sturgess 
Corp Steelhead 
£ OUTDOOR ADVENTURE 
The indice Shikari 








HEARST 


magazines get action! 
Six keys to profits through action: 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
Hearst readers are sold —only need to be told! 


ed Mouse beulifl Meld Materia TOWNACOUNTRY  GudHfendenty American Druggis 
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Now in 4,804 281 homes...in 187 markets... and growing! 


WP. Ly 
WeekZs joins the DURHAM HERAI 


in saturating North Carolina's great industrial, educational and medical center 


The Durham, N.C., Herald will begin distributing FAMILY WEEKLY 
10, 1960. Durham fits perfectly and importantly into FAMILY WEEKLY’s unique 
pattern of covering America’s mighty middle markets. As one of the Sou, 
greaf tobacco, industrial, educational and medical centers, Durham is one of the 
country's fastest-growing markets. 

Durham is one of the great manufacturing centers of the South with 124 
diversified industries including the manufacturing of 26 brands of cigarette: 
Manufacturers of textiles, packaging materials and machinery, medicines, musical 
instruments, furniture, lumber and many other products distributed Nationally 
are located there. More than $22 million are paid to farmers annually for toboces 
crops. Family incomes are high because 38% of the married women in Durhon 


EERE 


Shown on the right is the famous 
Duke University Chapel with its 
50-bell carillon. (Photo, Sparks 
Duke University). Left to right be- 
low are the manufacturing plant 
of the American Tobacco Co., 
The Erwin Cotton Mills ond the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 
plont in Durhom. 


are employed in hospitals, universities, or in industry. In the Durham market, retail 
sales total an estimated $190 million annually. 

The- population of Durham has increased 46% since 1940. It is the hom 
of Duke University. The University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill is only ter 
miles away. The famed Duke hospital and seven other major medical institutions 
make Durham the largest medical center south of Baltimore. 

Durham is one of the key cities in the important Research Triangle developed 











































by private enterprise to make use of the research talent available at North 
Carolina's three universities. At the present more than 850 professors and sialt 
members are participating in research projects important to industry. 

Durham's Herald-Sun newspapers reflect the prosperity and vitolity of the 
outstanding market they serve. A recent $1,250,000 expansion gives 
them one of the most modern publishing plants in the South. The 41,700 circule- 
tion of the Sunday edition of the Morning Herald represents an increase of 105% 
since 1940. Advertising in the Herald-Sun newspapers has more than doubled 
in that period. 

Previously announced as starting distribution on the some date as the 
Durham Herald were the Longview, Washington, News and the Jamestown, NY, 
Post-Journal. The addition of these newspapers brings FAMILY WEEKLY's circle 
tion to 4,804,281 in 187 markets where retail sales total $30,291 ,005,000-15% 
¢” the total U.S. retail sales. 

FAMILY WEEKLY’s saturation coverage of its giant market plus high reader- 
ship proven by recent studies makes it a key buy on any national advertising 
schedule. Your FAMILY WEEKLY representative has the full story on why FAMILY 
WEEKLY belongs high on your media list. Call him in soon. 





FAMILY WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE, INC. 


Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
Patrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Director 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |! 





NEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenue 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bidg: 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Bidg. 
ATLANTA 3: Cogill, Pirnie & Brown, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bid 
LOS ANGELES 5: 3670 Wilshire Blvd. 

SAN FRANCISCO4: Lee T. Weston, 235 Montgomery Street 
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interview with Urban H. Moss, 
Wedia Director, 

lanSant, Dugdale & Company, 
Baltimore 


WANS FOR A PROSPECTIVE CLIENT being worked out 
When H. Moss, media director, and William Dugdale, 


president and new ger. 





Media-buying in a $10-Million Agency 


-. 
Owing pains and remoteness from the major 


ertising centers create some interesting 


ems for this solid Baltimore agency. 


tm of VanSant, Dugdale & Company occupies the 
thie of a small converted bank building on a tidy 
itet in downtown Baltimore. Billing approximately $10 
tllion annually, it’s the biggest agency in town. It has a 
Milation for solidity and conservatism. 
lis clients, while equally solid, are surprising in their 
taiety. VanSant has food business, including Crosse & 
thtwell, C. F. Sauer and Esskay Meats. The agency also 
a accounts (Black & Decker), furniture (Bas- 
y Bide. eft), agricultural products, insurance companies, greet- 
i atds, construction materials, and a variety of indus- 
‘counts (including pieces of some of the biggest 
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names in industry; e.g., Koppers, W. R. Grace, Olin 
Mathieson) . 

VanSant’s media director is Urban H. Moss, a 
craggy-faced executive in his forties, with a quiet 
manner and an engaging grin. Mr. Moss drives from 
his suburban home to his office in exactly 12 minutes, eats 
his lunch in less than an hour (usually without a cocktail) , 
and finds time to see everyone who wants to see him. He 
also has a complete understanding of the media function 
in an agency big enough to boast a separate department 
independent of the account management executives, but 
not big enough to have acquired the elaborate administra- 
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Media-buying in a $10-Million Agency 


tive machinery and specialized sub-functions of such de- 
partments in major agencies (e.g., supervisors, chart- 


makers, computer schedulers) . 


Media Organization 


Mr. Moss, who has been media director of VanSant for 
10 years (the agency has had a media department only 
since 1947), directs one space buyer, three schedule esti- 
mators, one checking clerk, and one secretary. Some of 
the buying he does himself. The department is small, but 
Mr. Moss is confident that his department will expand to 
keep pace with the agency’s needs. Eventually, he believes, 
time-buying, which is the responsibility of the radio-TV 


department, will be integrated with other media function 

“One of the biggest problems of the radio-TV diregty 
[Robert V. Walsh] and myself has been that we lean oy, 
backwards to sell each other’s media to accounts; » 
don’t want to step on each other’s toes.” Although playing 
Alphonse and Gaston hardly increases efficiency, the sy. 
tem didn’t work badly so long as the account men were jp 
a position to mediate between print and broadcast, But, 
says Mr. Moss, “we’re growing, and one can hardly expeg 
our account men to continue to act as referees. The 
again, the account department has been involyed 
less and less as media has gained stature aj 
merited confidence.” 


VANSANT, DUGDALE & COMPANY occupies the whole of a converted bank building in 


downtown Baltimore. 
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"direct | There are certain other problems inherent in the Van- 
lean ove § Sani’s size—and, to some extent, it’s situation away from 
unts; ye | the major centers of advertising activity. First, there is 
1 playing ff the matter of media research, which, Mr. Moss does not 
the sys ensider a major problem. “We of course have no separate 
1 Were in | media research department,” he says. “But we can and do 
ast. But, 9} depend heavily on our marketing research department. 
ly expect Research is not a formidable thing. What you're doing 
s. Then | primarily is looking up statistics. It’s time-consuming, 
nvolyed | but not difficult, except when you try to compare broad- 
re and | cast and print. As to that, no effort has been conclusive, 





but then again I don’t believe I'd want it to get to the 
point where one can sit down and add it all up. They 
youldn’t need media directors then.” 

Of importance to Mr. Moss is the problem of 
eats and compensation. Perhaps it’s because he came 
agency by way of the production department. (Mr. 
joined VanSant in 1944 as production manager.) 
woduction background is useful to a media man, 
se he ought to know what he’s working with. Take 
oblems created by picking odd-sized business publi- 
ind business papers are important to us. If you’re 
these magazines can throw your production 
lay off; the creative department can ruin you over- 
‘As it is, our rule-of-thumb on production costs for 
publications is between 15 and 20 per cent of 
ls, in contrast to 10 per cent some years ago. 

} don’t make money on production of advertise- 
Feven if we add a fee of 17.65 per cent. We hope 
8 will pay for the production pay roll, but it never 
now, we have a cost accounting system to keep 
f time assigned to each account. But in an agency 
®, a thing like this can’t get too complicated or we 
er have time to create advertising.” 
Problems 
away from the major advertising cen- 
agency such as VanSant has a good deal 
ible recruiting personnel. As far as media 
ite concerned, says Mr. Moss, there is simply no 
in the area. “We train them ourselves. I try 
od teacher, and I can continue to train new men 
ely. I consider it a permanent part of my job. 
andidates mainly from the agency's service and 
epartments, which are training grounds for young 
it out of college. Actually, our problem is keeping 
fle we train. Recently we lost one to Cargill, Wil- 
in Richmond, and another to Aitkin-Kynett 
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ter of faci, recruiting good personnel is a 
dache for Mr. Moss, because the need for staff 















is an index of agency growth. When Mr. Moss took over 
as media director in 1949, he was VanSant’s one-man 
media department. 


Media-buying at VanSant 


Agency growth will inevitably mean a somewhat 
heavier involvement in broadcasting than has so 
far fallen to VanSant’s lot. Although distance from 
New York appears to be a problem in time buying, Mr. 
Moss is quick to dispel what he terms a myth. “New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles may be the market places for 
time buying,” he says, “but most spot buying is done by 
phone anyway, and we can reach for the phone just as 
fast as the buyer in New York. If network negotiation 
requires personal contact, remember we are only an hour 
and five minutes from New York by air. Many New York 
commuters require more time than this.” 

Print buying, of course, is easy. Consumer magazines, 
it appears, are most sedulous in their coverage of the 
agency; it is visited by representatives of most of the big 
books every other week. In respect to business publica- 
tions, calls are made once a month by books carrying 
VanSant business, four or six times a year (or fewer) by 
other publications. “We always see the representatives; 
after all, they make an effort to come down here. And our 
job is to sell media; that’s how we make our money.” 

No matter how much Mr. Moss may respect media 
representatives, he is too good a media director to have 
any illusions about the properties they. represent. If the 
medium doesn’t measure up to the standards set for each 
account, out it goes. 

Mr. Moss is a student of editorial trends in consumer 
magazines. “At one time,” he says, “the shelter magazines 
emphasized do-it-yourself editorial directed to male read- 
ers. Over a period of years the emphasis has shifted to 
attract more female readers.” In the light of this view, it 
is interesting to note that one of VanSant’s large accounts, 
Black & Decker (home workshop tools) no longer is 
represented in most of the shelter magazines. 

Compatability of editorial and advertising can be of 
considerable importance in other respects, too, thinks Mr. 
Moss. “I don’t mean the editorial puffs sometimes given 
advertisers. I mean that at times a close study of several 
similar magazines shows the editors of one are creating a 
more favorable mood among its readers for our client’s 
products than the others. Certainly harmony between 
editorial and advertising can create greater sales than 
discord.” This may explain why Bassett furniture, an- 
other of VanSant’s major clients, is also absent from the 
shelter and women’s books. Bassett specializes in items 
designed for the mass taste, rather than in the styled mer- 
chandise featured by these publications. ® 
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TECHNIQUES 


By Dr. Daniel Starch 


Should Outdoor Posters 
Be Repeated? 


Study of 84 cases where posters were repeated 
shows what happened to observation scores. 





Dr. Starch discussed repetition of magazine advertise- 
ments in November Mepia/score. His present discussion 
of outdoor posters concludes his contributions on repeti- 
tion.—The Editor 





Posters are usually up for 30-day periods. Repetition of Poster Research Program, data concerning repeated post 
the same poster for a second like period may occur with- ers are available for the two years from January 1957 to 
out interruption immediately after the first period or after December 1958. Eighty-four instances of repeated posters 
a lapse of one or more months. From the Starch Outdoor occurred, 36 after an interruption of one month or more, 








and 48 instances of two 30-day consecutive periods with- 
‘gat interruption. 
The findings indicate appreciably higher observation 
ores for both the interrupted and the uninterrupted re- 
showings. Data for the 36 instances of repeat show- 
ings after an intervening lapse are given in Table 1. The 
a observation score for the repeat showing indi- 
cated a gain of 18 per cent over the first showing. Of the 
36 posters repeated, 23 advertised a food product and five 
. Both of these product groups, when tabulated 
separately, showed similar gains. 








5 100 118 


8 100 108 
36 100 ~——s«é*''B 
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"Data for the 48 instances of repeat showings without 
iMerruption, that is, a continuous showing for 60 days, 
ae given in Table 2. The average observation score for 
ie repeat showing was 23 per cent higher than for the 
i showing. All product groups indicated appreciable 
teases in the observation score for the repeat showings. 
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accounts for the increase in observation scores 
showings? Motorists and pedestrians moving 
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about in their usual course in a community and beyond 
for longer trips are likely to be exposed to and to observe 
the same posters repeatedly during the course of a 30-day 
period. A few persons may see a poster for the first time 
when it is repeated, but the likelihood is that the larger 
proportion are seeing it again and again during the repeat 
period in the course of their normal traffic movements 
either in the same location or in different locations in the 
community. 


Repetition Gets New Readers 


In the case of repeated advertisements in subsequent 
issues of a publication, 35 or 40 per cent of the issue read- 
ers may read the advertisement the first time it appears, 
and 35 or 40 per cent see it when it appears some weeks 
later, and so on. Some of each group are the same persons, 
but many are different. While the subscribers and a con- 
siderable portion of the newsstand buyers of a publication 
are the same, the same reader audience is not so likely to 
be exposed as repeatedly to a given insertion as in the case 
of outdoor posters. 

By its nature, the outdoor medium exhibits multiple 
showings of the same poster in many locations. Conse- 
quently, exposure to outdoor posters occurs as a concomi- 
tant of people’s normal outdoor movements over a month 
or more. Due to these circumstances, the potentiality of 
repeat exposure to an outdoor poster is large. In a study 
conducted in Cedar Rapids, the Traffic Audit Bureau 
found that the average full poster showing (No. 100) 
was passed by in the course of their normal outdoor 
movement by 93 per cent of the population ten years of 
age and over an average of 21.5 times during the 30-day 
showing period. Since the level of perception of an ad- 
vertisement can be influenced by the number of repeat 
exposures that occur, and since a high percentage of the 
population are likely to be exposed during the initial 
30-day period, it is logical that repeating an outdoor post- 
er produces a rising level of perception. While data are 
not available for posters repeated a third, fourth, or fifth 

time, it is likely that were this done, perception scores 
would continue to rise, but at a decreasing rate as the 
perceiving audience approaches 100 per cent population. 


General Public Has Casual Attitude 


Management, marketing and advertising executives are 
much more aware of their copy and campaign than the 
general public to whom advertisements are incidents to be 
observed or read as circumstances may determine. Execu- 
tives close to an advertising program, therefore, are likely 
to be under the urge to change for the sake of change. But 
change does not necessarily insure improvement. Strong 
advertisements are not easily replaced by equally strong 
or stronger ones. 

Furthermore, the indication of our findings is that it 
takes several, perhaps many, repetitions for a sales mes- 
sage to come close to complete audience awareness or 
penetration. . 
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BASICS IN AUDIENCE MEASUREMENTS:# | 


What Kinds of People Make 
Broadcast Audiences? 


© How audiences vary by type and time of program. 


¢ Market subgroups determined by audience appeals. 
By Bernard H. Ober 


THE LINEUP has same number of homes viewing as “Ozzie and Harriet,” 
but reaches 10.4 million adults against 9.4 million for the other show. 
Although numbers of women viewers are similar, “The Lineup” attracts 
substantially more men. 


GA ‘“( ™™E_ EE 


One of the functions of the media buyer is to construct 
a media schedule that will deliver the advertiser's mes 
sages at lowest possible cost per potential customer. This 
requires adequate knowledge of the characteristics of 

the most likely customers for each product, as well # 
knowledge of the characteristics of comparable media 
audiences. Such knowledge makes it possible for the 
media buyer to match the media audience profile with 
the consumer profile for the particular market that is 
to be reached. 

The personal and socio-economic characteristics of 
print media audiences differ substantially from publi- 
cation to publication; consequently the value of aay 
publication as an advertising medium varies from product 
to product. This is equally true for the electronic media. 
Knowledge of the personal characteristics of the audience 
is as vitally important for radio and television a it is 
for print media. An advertiser of lipstick would no more 
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MOVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET has same number of homes 
viewing, but more viewers than “The Lineup.” This is because of large 
umber of children in “Ozzie and Harriet” audience. 


wish to sponsor a program whose audience is primarily 
male than he would care to advertise in magazines with 
predominantly male readership. 

Up to this point I have been concerned with quanti- 
lative measurements of the audiences of radio and tele- 
vision programs. Now our inquiry will be extended to 
qualitative measurements as well; that is, we shall ask 
not only “how many?” but also “what kind?” 

The qualitative audience data most frequently pro- 
duced for radio and television relate to age and sex of 
the listeners or viewers. (Currently, the only rating 


service providing regular monthly age breakdowns for 
individual audience members of network programs is 
the ARB national television service. These breakdowns, 
by seven different age groupings, were reported with the 
October 1959 ratings.) 

As discussed last month (“Reach or Frequency for 
Broadcast Messages?”) the program “Ozzie and Harriet” 
was seen August 5, 1959 on television in exactly as many 
homes as “The Lineup,” but more individuals saw the 
former show. Which sponsor got more for his money? 
The answer depends, of course, on the type of people 
each sponsor wanted to reach. For the date cited, AR3 
reports the following audience composition of these 
programs. (See chart at bottom of page.) 

This audience breakdown by age and by sex shows that 
“Ozzie and Harriet” reached appreciably more total 
viewers than “The Lineup”; however, this numerical 
advantage came from the much larger number of chil- 
dren in the first program’s audience (7 million vs. 2 
million). As to adult audiences, the advantage was with 
“The Lineup,” which reached 10.4 million adults against 
9.4 million adults for “Ozzie and Harriet.” Particularly 
significant was the substantially greater number of men 
viewers reached by “The Lineup.” 

Audience composition varies considerably from pro- 
gram to program, depending on the particular appeal of 
each offering. Here are some illustrations of differences 
in audience composition of various television programs. 
(See chart on next page.) 

These illustrations demonstrate that a home reached 
with a daytime soap opera produces at least as many 
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CEMENTS «(Continued from page 43) 


women viewers as a home reached with a nighttime pro- 
gram, such as “This Is Your Life.” Note also the differ- 
ence in audience composition of “This Is Your Life” and 
“The Wednesday Night Fights”: the former obtains about 
half as many men, but more than twice as many women 
viewers-per-set as the latter. 

The availability of the total number of viewers in the 
different age and sex groups varies substantially by time 
of day, as shown in chart, “Millions of Television 
Viewers.” 

The type of audience available to a broadcast medium 
at any particular time is, of course, of utmost importance 
in the selection of time periods for sponsorship. While it 
stands to reason that a sponsor seeking an audience of 
children would not place his program in a late evening 
time period, or that an advertiser of shaving-cream would 
not sponsor a mid-morning audience participation pro- 
gram, differences in available audience, by time period, 
are not always quite so self-evident. Availability of more 
specific data could substantially increase the efficiency of 
an advertiser's program and time period selection, as 
illustrated by the following case history; 

A client requested advice as to which of several avail- 
able time periods on a national radio network would best 
met a particular requirement. This advertiser wanted to 
reach young people in the 15-20 age bracket, and was con- 
sidering sponsorship of a disk jockey program orientated 
specifically towards this group. The radio network offered 


At 


to place this program on any half-hour from 6:00 to 8:30 
P.M. on Tuesdays. Which half-hour would be most pro- 
ductive under the circumstances? 

A special tabulation purchased from one of the rating 
services showed radio listening in the desired age brackets 
to be as follows: 


These data indicated that in the time periods under con- 
sideration, the 7:30-8:00 P.M. and the 8:00-8:30 PM. 
half-hours offered the greatest availability of listeners in 
the desired age classification. However, examination of 
program preferences indicated that from 7:30-8:00 PM. 
a majority of the young people in the target audience were 
listening to a well-known disk jockey on another.network 
while at 8:00-8:30 a substantial proportion of these young 
people were listening to a long-established network my 
tery program. In contrast, listening during the earlier 
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lime periods was scattered among the many network and 
heal stations, with no one station attracting a major pro- 
portion of these young listeners. In view of these consid- 
ations it was thought to be more difficult to divert lis- 
teners away from their established program preferences 
in the later time’ periods, than to compete for audience 
during the earlier periods, even though there were fewer 
listeners available at that time. The final decision was to 
place the program in the 7:00-7:30 time period. 
The Nielsen Radio and Television Index services pro- 
dice a certain amount of qualitative audience analysis 
ita for all of the rated network radio, and for a major- 
ity of the rated network television programs. For pro- 
oy thus analyzed, national ratings are reported for 
of the following market segments: 
County Size 
Geographic Area 
Time Zone* 
Age of Housewife 
Age of Head of Household* 
Family Size 
‘ TV Vs. Radio Only Homes** 
"Reported for TV ratings only 
em for radio ratings only 
ing on page 46 is an example of two programs 
p similar national ratings, but strikingly different 
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CHILDREN (4-10 


TEENS (11-18 


WOMEN 





popularity levels among various market subgroups. It 
should be noted, however, that such audience details re- 
late to homes in which the mechanical recorder indicated 
tuning to the program; they do not relate to individual 
viewers. 

These rating breakdowns by market subgroups indicate 
the completely different audience appeals of the two pro- 
grams. “Program X” is considerably more popular within 
metropolitan areas than within the less densely popu- 
lated sections of the U.S., while the popularity of “Pro- 
gram Y” varies inversely with population density; “Pro- 
gram X” attains its highest rating within homes with 
young housewives and its lowest rating within homes with 
older housewives (19.9 vs. 9.5); the reverse is true for 
“Program Y” (12.4 vs. 19.4). Ratings of these programs 
also exhibit geographic differences: “Program X” ratings 
range from 11.0 in the South to 17.9 in the Northeast; 
“Program Y” ratings range from 9.3 in the Northeast to 
21.5 in the South. 


Other Personal Characteristics 


The “Consumer Magazine Report,” published once a 
year by Daniel Starch and staff, reports on the individual 
and household characteristics of the readers of 50 maga- 
zines and Sunday supplements. A wide range of factors 
is covered, including such personal characteristics as oc- 
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Average per Telecast 
Four Weeks Ending June 7, 1959 


Half-hour Half-hour Situa 
Average Audience Rating* Drama “X” Comedy “Y” — 
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cupation, marital status, hobby interests, smoking, etc.— product and brand usage within each program apped 


all reported separately for men and women readers of group (ranging from those who consider the program s 
each publication. Similarly, the characteristics of the “one of their favorites” to those who consider it only 
households in which these readers live are reported, in- “fair” or “poor”). 
cluding such factors as home ownership, family income, These examples represent steps in the right direction, 
| ownership of automobiles and other capital goods, keep- but they do not compare in scope, regularity, and wi- 
ing of pets, use of alcoholic beverages, and expenditures formity with the available detailed descriptions of the § Acom 
for such items as food, life insurance, apparel, travel, etc. | audiences of magazines. Perhaps research of this me — Melped 
Is similar information available on the audiences of ture will soon be extended to the fields of radio and tele § make 
radio and television programs? Only to a limited extent. vision. made 
The Pulse rating service has, since the summer of 1958, proble 










istics. Similarly, TVQ, which is a measure of overall pro- 
gram appeal, rather than a measure of viewing of specific 
telecasts, sometimes tabulates personal characteristics or 
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How Best To Use Them,” and “Reach or Frequency 


for Broadcast Messages?” ' 


included each month one different qualitative factor in — of 
its network radio and television reports, such as cigarette est ad 
smoking (August 1958), food expenditures (November Bernarp H. OBER Patio 
1958), purchase of shampoo, home permanents and hair Mr. Ober is manager of research ot Willian Eiai oR 
sprays (April 1959), and serving of beer (May 1959), to Company and adjunct assistant professor in the marke oy: 
list just a few. Trendex also, on occasion, produces break- ing department at Pace College. The three previous #( 
downs of program ratings by various audience character- discussions in this series were “How To Understand diverg 

Broadcast Rating,” “Program Audience Ratings and Son 
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PLANNING 


*Analysis of marketing problems of many 
products produces intricate all-magazine 
advertising program. 


*Repeat is scheduled for 1960. 


Acomplex but highly successful media-selection plan has 
lelped the Airtemp division, Chrysler Corporation, to 
make record sales this year. Intricately devised, it has 
made possible the solving of difficult media and marketing 
poblems. These include: 

* Advertising varied types of products, despite a mod- 
ttadvertising appropriation when compared to the com- 
petition’s. 

® Reaffirming the company’s pioneer leadership in the 
tany-faceted air conditioning field. 

® Obtaining a significant share of business in widely 
divergent markets. 

Some idea of the extent of the task can be obtained by 
quick glance at the manufacturing operations of the 
oo. Airtemp Chrysler, which manufactures air con- 
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R. R. ROUTH, JR., Chrysler Airtemp director 
of advertising and merchandising, displays 
the material used in this year’s highly 
successful advertising program. 


omplex Media-Marketing Plan 
Builds Airtemp’s Sales 


ditioning and heating equipment, is three separate busi- 
nesses in one. Its products fall into three general categories: 

1. Room air conditioners. 

2. Packaged air conditioning and heating equipment. 

3. Applied machinery and systems (giant air condition- 
ing units designed for hotels, theaters, office buildings, 
etc.). 

Within the packaged equipment line are central air 
conditioning units for both residential and commercial- 
industrial uses, and also gas and oil furnaces for residen- 
tial heating. 

Thus, it can be seen that the marketing and media 
efforts call for close coordination between client and 
agency. Concentrating on the media task, and completing 
it just about this time last year, were R. R. Routh, Jr., 
director of advertising and merchandising for Chrysler 
Airtemp; J. T. Downey, account executive for Grant 
Advertising, Inc., Detroit; and A. F. Yagley, Grant- 
Detroit media director. 

This triumverate had formulated two basic objectives 
for Airtemp’s 1959 national advertising program. 

The first was toe increase consumer awareness of Chrys- 
ler Airtemp as a leader in the air conditioning industry. 

The second was to strengthen both the quality and 
quantity of the Airtemp distributive organization (with 
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Complex Media-Marketing Plan 
Builds Airtemp’s Sales 














AIRTEMP ADVERTISING was merchandised to the distributor- 
dealer organization through the company’s external house 
organ, Chrysler Airtemp Topics. 


sales—and lots of them—the result immediately desired). 

These objectives had to be accomplished on both con- 
sumer and distributor levels for six different product cate- 
gories: (a) room air conditioners, (b) packaged commer- 


cial air conditioning, (c) packaged residential air condi- 
tioning, (d) residential gas furnaces, (e) residential oil 
furnaces, and (f) applied machinery and systems. 

With all this in mind, Routh, Downey and Yagley devel- 
oped five general audiences which had to be reached: 

e General consumers. 

e Architects and builders. 

e Business leaders. 

e Technical trade leaders, including contractors, engi- 

neers, and building and plant managers. 

e Air conditioning and heating distributors and dealers 

in all Airtemp lines. 

(Vacuums had been left in distributor areas by many 
companies which had moved out of one air-conditioning 
phase or another, and there was opportunity for Airtemp 
to strengthen its own distributor operation by moving 
fast.) 

“This is why the media selection program was so 
important,” explains Mr. Routh. “Dollars had to be placed 
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STRONG FAMILY RESEMBLANCE was shown by 1959 Chrysler 
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carefully, and yet we had to make as many impressions # 
possible on as many potential customers as possible.” 

“We decided on a 100 per cent magazine schedule in 
some 25 publications—each one with a minimum of six 
insertions and a maximum of 19 in it during the year.” 

In doing this, the company bought space in media 
according to marketing needs and the weighted importance 
of the following categories: 

1. Consumers. 

2. Business influences. 

3. Technical trades. 

4. Architects and builders. 

5. Dealers. 

“The Saturday Evening Post was chosen as the umbrella 
for the entire media schedule in order to generate general 
consumer awareness,” says Mr. Yagley, Grant-Detroit’ 
media director, “because it had the readership, reader 
income, home audience, and editorial content we 

“The Post provided the prestige element for consumers 
we were looking for. 

“For Airtemp’s room air conditioners, central reside 
tial air conditioning systems, and residential gas and oil 
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furnaces, we selected the four top shelter magazines. They 
provided the specific follow-up on the consumer awareness 
level.” 

Trade publications aimed at electrical appliance dis- 
tributors and dealers accomplished the second objective 
for the room air conditioners. 

Newsweek and Business Week were used for the same 

purpose as the shelter magazines. But there was heavy 
“emphasis on commercial rather than residential packaged 

equipment. Business Week was actually scheduled for a 
dual purpose: concentrated placement of applied machin- 
ery advertisements as well as commercial packaged equip- 
ment. 

Since commercial and residential packaged equipment 
are handled through the same distribution organization, 
‘gévertising in selected trade publications promoted the 
| profitability of both lines as well as the profitability of 
sesidential heating equipment. 

However, beyond the business-influence and dealer- 
Wistributor fields, Airtemp’s product lines had to be di- 
® rected at widely divergent audiences. These were reached 
trade publication advertisement in the gas heat, oil 
beat, home building, building management, store manage- 
‘ment, and related fields. 

" This same media thinking was also used for the applied 
machinery advertising. Handled as a direct factory opera- 
tion, applied machinery and systems are within the prov- 
ince of consulting engineers, architects, factory managers, 
skyscraper managers, and others in a position to influence 
the choice of large air conditioning installations. Conse- 
quently, the media schedule was as diverse as the potential 
audience. 

With the year almost over, Airtemp can now point to 
outstanding sales gains. On St. Patrick’s day, distributors 
ordered some $3,587,000 worth of equipment. This was 
more than three times the goal set for that special selling 
sle.” event. A similar sales pace has been maintained through- 
out the year with record-breaking results. 













hedule in 

mde The distributor-dealer organization has grown substan- 
he year.” tially. From the comments of that group, the company 
i knows that there is much satisfaction with the effectiveness 
porteat of the advertising. 

One thing which has pleased the firm’s distributive 
organization has been the development of an easily identi- 
fable format for all Chrysler’s air conditioner ads. 

“We are getting good recognition and readership,” 
mports Mr. Yagley, “and that’s bound to produce con- 
sumer awareness.” 

bre Once again, agency and client are at the media table, 
ou feriewing selections of media from the standpoints of pub- 
Detroit lication editorial content, readership, and merchandising 
wale support. Both are pleased with the job the publications 
, te doing for th d i 
gee B doing for the company = hig ee Ata 9 The 
ad appropriation—which follows sa is up. 
mec’ oy departure from the advertising pattern is 
pected or the 1960 campaign. But client and agency 
pe Me looking for ways to do a better media-selection job 
a 


more economically. 
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Ule Sees Revolution 
In Buying of Media 


“Measurement techniques are available today, and will be 
in operation within a year, that will enable us to obtain 
optimum use of advertising dollars and revolutionize this 
business.” 

That was the promise made at the November 18 meeting 
of the New York Advertising Media Planners by Maxwell ' 
Ule. The senior vice president of Kenyon & Eckhardt told 
the group that cost of equivalent impressions provided by 
different media could be measured, and that by building 
mathematical models, a measurable output of advertising 
effect could be determined from a given input. Such 
models, he said, could be applied not only to factors in 
media selection, but also to each element in the marketing 
mix. Among the most important elements we can now 
measure, he said, is the potential responsiveness of a 
market. 

Emphasis on maximum profits rather than maximum 
sales volume was voiced by James McCaffrey, senior vice 
president of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. Mr. McCaffrey said 
that management too often misses the opportunity to use 
advertising as a profit-making tool. Corporations, he said, 
usually start out with an inflexible profit goal. Then the 
cost of doing business is added up, and if anything is left 
over, advertising gets some. If year’s end rolls around and 
it seems likely that the company may fall short of its profit 
goal, advertising is often the first item slashed. 

“Our real challenge lies in getting management to rec- 
ognize this. We must prove to management that a larger 
advertising allocation can and will improve profit. We 
must also prove that all of us in advertising are an integral 
and essential part of the total business function.” 

Roger Bumstead, media director of MacManus, John 
& Adams’ Eastern Division, called for more data from 
broadcast and outdoor media on expenditure by company 
and brand, and for more consideration by media planners 
of the merchandising values of each media buy. 

An example of a “sales program based on media fac- 
tors,” said Mr. Bumstead, is that of Wolverine Shoe and 
Tanning Corporation for its pigskin shoe, the “Hush- 
Puppy.” Here, Wolverine concentrated its entire selling 
force in This Week’s 38 distributing markets, to comple- 
ment a single four-color page in the supplement facing a 
page of dealer listings. Wolverine salesmen fanned out to 
secure at least one new dealer in every county where This 
Week delivered 20 per cent family coverage or better. 
Result: 600 new dealers. Adding Parade to this marketing 
effort brought a total of 1,600 new dealers into the Wol- 
verine fold by October 1958. Today, said Mr. Bumstead, 
Wolverine sells twice as many “Hush-Puppies” each day 
as it did in a week before the campaign began.* & 
















* For further details of the Wolverine story, see ““How the Media Plan Built a 
Market O ight” in N ber 1959 Menta/scorz.—The Editor. 
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TAKE-A-BOW 


Advertising’'s 
Woman 
of the Year 


Harriet Raymond of Celanese 


Harriet Raymond, 1959’s Advertising 
Woman of the Year, says that she 
“does nothing but sell Celanese Plas- 
tics,” and then she adds, “But that 
is quite a job.” 

Miss Raymond, who, in private 
life, is Mrs. Arthur Stemmler, sells 
the “57” varieties of plastics made by 
Celanese in her capacity as advertis- 
ing manager of the Celanese Plastics 
Company, an operating division of 
Celanese Corporation of America. 
She also has manifold activities on 
committees of such organizations as 
ANA, the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, and the Advertising Women 
of New York, of which she is a past 
president. 

} »st of Miss Raymond’s experi- 
ence with media has been in the area 
of business publications, newspapers, 
and direct mail. But, for the past six 
years, Celanese has also used con- 
sumer magazines to sell to the ulti- 
mate consumer the end products made 
by its customers. The plastics com- 
pany uses newspapers primarily for 
such special promotions as toy fairs 
and boat shows (72,000 small pleas- 
ure craft manufactured in 1958 had 
plastic hulls; estimate for 1959 is 
100,000). 

Miss Raymond, most of whose 
work involves advertising administra- 
tion, is responsible for preparing the 
budget for the plastics company. The 
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budget is itemized, and includes 
everything from media space costs 
to creative charges, merchandising, 
sales promotion, public relations, and 
even allocation for the house maga- 
zine. Each item is further broken 
down for departments of the Celanese 
Plastics Company. 

What she includes in the budget 
is the result of her visits with directors 
and sales managers of each depart- 
ment. Often she is accompanied by 
Hugh Lewis, vice president and ac- 
count executive at Ellington & Com- 
pany, the agency that handles the 
entire Celanese account. This includes 
Celanese fibers, chemicals, and export 
operations, as well as plastics. 

By talking to individual salesmen 
from the field, and to the firm’s cus- 
tomers, as well.as to the department 
executives, she is able to tie in sales 
needs and marketing problems of 
each department with overall advertis- 
ing for the plastics company. This 
was a major factor in her selection 
as Advertising Woman of the Year 
by the Council on Women’s Adver- 
tising Clubs of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

“Once the agency has the budget,” 
says Miss Raymond, “we rely on it 
for media selection and preparation 
of media schedules. But when these 
schedules are completed, listing pub- 
lications to be used, dates the com- 


pany’s advertisements will ap 


and space costs, they come hack 


me for approval. 

“Oddly enough,” she added, 
of my direct personal contact 
media doesn’t come from the 
end, at all, but from the editor 
business publications serving 
plastics and chemical fields, and 


consumer magazines. 
“But so much for editors. 


representatives do see our sales a 


neers. The plastics industry is 
tively small enough for a good 
of socializing, and represent 


from business publications covert 


our field belong to many of the 
industry organizations and soc 
as our own salesmen. Theyre 
bright and helpful and just we 
people to work with. 

“We have been happy to see 
I'd call an evolution in the thi 
of business publishers. They're 
viding more assistance, 
formation, merchandising aids, 
help in placing our messages tog 
advantage in their publications 

“We can use more and mom 
tailed information from pu 
and on a much wider scale f 
one-woman survey could e 
to provide. Media selection req 
precise knowledge of just 
what.” , 
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a los Angeles - San Francisco 
| Special travel ond resort representative: HAL WINTER CO., Miami Beach 


- Buy Bosto 


the way 
Boston 


Department Stores 


Do 


Who knows best — in any city — how to 
get people to buy? 

The department stores, sure. 

In Boston the department stores know 
they get more action from the Herald- 
Traveler. Almost two million more lines 
daily leadership over the second paper. 

With the Herald-Traveler you reach more 
people than with any other standard-sized 
paper . . . among them more of the “Upper 
Two-Thirds’’, the middle and upper income 
families who buy more of almost everything 
from cereals to outboards. 

For 27 years — leadership in total retail 
linage. For 31 years — leadership in national 
linage. 

Linage figures from 1958 Media Records. 





The BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
Boston’s home-delivered newspaper 


gives you the 
“Upper : 
Two-Thirds’ 


_ Represented nationally by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
‘New York - Philadelphia - Detroit - Chicago - Atlanta 
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Cunningham D 


Detroit, Mich. 


Stores, Inc. 


Daw Drug Gomeaty 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1,100 chain dy 
sky high by ty 
Good Housekeen 
promotion 


61 BEAUTY AND HEALTH ADVERTISERS 
GAINED INCREASED ATTENTION FOR FULL MONTH 


Ace Combs 

Acco Combs 

Aqua Ivy 

Bayer Childrezi’s Aspirin 

Bexel 

Bobbi Pin-Curl Permanent 

Bonnie Bell Ten-O-Six 
Lotion 

Bonnie Bell Medi-Masque 

Bonnie Bell Medicated 
Mak-up 

Breck Shampoo 

Campho Phenique 

Cashmere Bouquet 
Talcum Powder 

Clearasil 

Come Alive Gray 

Compacto Syringes : 


Coppertone 

Correctol 

Crest Toothpaste 

Cuticura Soap 

Dentglo 

Dentlock 

Dermassage 

Dusharme Hair Creme 

Helene Curtis Enden 

Helene Curtis Suave 

Helene Curtis 
shampoo plus egg 

Evenflo 

Eye-fresh 

Fasteeth 

Fems Sanitary Napkins 

Glo-Puff 


Halo Shampoo 

Helen Neushafer 
Lipstick 

Hi-G Sanitary Panties 

Ivory Soap 

Johnson & Johnson Baby 
Liquid Cream 

Kleenite 

Kotex Sanitary Napkins 

Lustre Creme 

Maybelline Automatic 
Magic Mascara 

Memo 

Mennen Baby Products 

Pearson Eye-Gene 

Pearson sakrin 

Phillips Milk of Magnesia 


Pretty Feet 
Pursettes Tampons 
Q-Tips 

Regutol 

Sucaryl 
Tampax 





Skillern’s Drug Stores 
Dallas, Texas 





Jacobs Pharmacy Co., inc. Katz & Besthoff, Inc. K D Com 
Ind. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. KansasClty, 


as send Sales 
with 2nd Annual 


= and health ae 


s the spotlight! 


s Good Housekeeping’s “climate of confidence” at work. 
ips advertisers influence consumers fast, efficiently, and 
7 cost. It works for them whenever and wherever their 
rer aon tS are Sold. Make sure you get in on the next Good 
; keeping promotion! 
} 


<coam oR REFUND OF 


— ONS THAT PAY OFF... {om Or “ 
trace MT OFF WITH Good Househeeping 
>wiand we 
Ot Neer 4s Abvearisty THER 


fies NI Housekeeping 


MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 


T. P. Taylor & Co., inc. Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc, 
Louisville, Ky. Los Angeles, Calif, 


















































MICHAEL DONOVAN’S PLAN: The black blocks indicate insertions which support national premium 
promotions. Broad blocks indicate insertions in monthly magazines, narrow blocks in weeklies. 


Four Media Strategists 
Debate Plan for a Frozen Dessert 


© AAAA Media-buying Workshop makes its 


annual presentation in New York. 


© How to pre-empt a national market before 
the competition gets under way. 


© Details offered on how to spend appropria-. 


tions of $750,000 and $2 million. 


The price of success is constant alertness. Take for ex- 
ample a well-known frozen dessert food specialty—Frozen 
Delight—available in several well-accepted, high quality 
flavors. Convenient to prepare, easily stored in freezer 
compartments, modest in price (55 cents for four serv- 
ings), Frozen Delight’s progress has been more than satis- 
factory to its maker since it went into national distribu- 
tion early in 1958, after successful introduction regionally 
the year before. The product is available in most food 
markets (though it’s more easily obtained in cities of 
500,000 population or over), and it’s popular with larger, 


of 


upper and middle-income families. Nationally, it has m 
primary competition. 

Despite this satisfactory situation, the maker of Froma 
Delight is concerned. Early this year, another national 
food company introduced a similar—and competitive 
product on the West Coast, with enough steam behind its 
promotion to indicate that a serious threat was likely to 
develop as soon as national distribution was achieved. The 
obvious move on the part of Frozen Delight is tos 
hustling; to increase public familiarity with the bm 
sharply—and in a hurry, before the competition really g@ 
rolling. = 

This is the problem which faced four media 
at the Eastern Annual Conference of the AAAA. Thep 
uct is a figment of the imaginations of the Media 
shop’s planning committee, headed this year by Rie 
P. Jones, vice president and media manager of J. W 
Thompson. ¥ 

The participants in the session were Warren 
sociate media director of Young & Rubicam; ™ 
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Donovan, associate media director of BBDO; Bernard 
Kanner, associate media director of Benton & Bowles; and 
Herbert Zeltner, vice president and assistant media direc- 
tor of Lennen & Newell. Their assignments were extremely 
tricky. Mr. Kanner and Mr. Donovan each was given a 
total budget of $750,000 to work with; but Mr. Zeltner 
and Mr. Bahr were allowed $2 million apiece. 





Objective: Marketing Goals 


With a rather limited budget ($750,000), Mr. Kanner 
decided to play it safe and limit his coverage to those 
portions of the market which were certain to deliver quick 
dividends in the form of sales: urban area housewives, 
and non-urban area housewives who shop in large super- 
markets. Market research for frozen food products has 
demonstrated that these items are more popular among 
city dwellers in higher income brackets, and that they en- 
joy their best distribution in supermarket outlets. Mr. 
Kanner also decided to increase media pressure on the 
West Coast, not only because Frozen Delight has begun 
to experience competition there, but because frozen foods 
have a per capita sale there far in excess of the national 
average. 

t has no To accomplish his objectives on a limited budget, Mr. 
Kanner discarded television, because of its high cost; he 
f Frown ff climinated newspaper-distributed Sunday magazines be- 
nation # cause their vertical pattern of distribution does not “pin- 
petitive- § point the prime customers” well; general magazines were 
shind it § rejected for the same reason. In both cases, high cost was 
likely © also a determining factor. Outdoor was not used because 
ved. The of copy limitations. Daily newspapers were not included, 
to stat § says Mr. Kanner, “as I was informed thet an additional 
e brand B $500,000 is being devoted to promotion of this brand. I 
allyg@ § have assumed, as is usual in the frozen food business, that 
asignificicant portion of these funds would be devoted to 
rategiss supporting dealer advertising in newspapers.” 
he prod: What Mr. Kanner did use were three women’s service 
1 Work Magazines. “I first selected Women’s Day and Every- 
Richard woman’s Family Circle because of their unique distribu- 
Wake 
£ 
ahr, # 





tion pattern,” he explained. “These two books with a com- 
bined circulation of 9.1 million can only be purchased in 
the Major supermarkets where frozen food sales are 
ne concentrated. This provides the brand with the 
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RICHARD P. JONES BERNARD KANNER MICHAEL DONOVAN WARREN BAHR HERBERT ZELTNER 


Panel chairman and Associate media director, Associate media director, Associate Media director, Assistant media director, 
medic manager, Benton & Bowles, Inc. Batten, Barton, Durstine Young & Rubicam, Inc. Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. & Osborn, inc. 


opportunity to achieve widespread message delivery 
against a solid core of women who shop in supermarkets 
throughout the country. 

Additionally, Good Housekeeping . . . can direct the 
sales message to the nucleus of relatively sophisticated 
women who are considered prime purchasing prospects. 
. .. Additionally, the use of the Good Housekeeping Seal, 
a respected mark of confidence, will be a valuable tool to 
impart acceptance in the mind of the consumer.” 

The publications were also chosen because of their 
heavy concentration in A and B counties, their national 
distribution with emphasis on the target metro areas (ex- 
cept Woman’s Day, which is weak on the West Coast), 
their good editorial climate, and high audience quality. 

In addition to these three magazines, Mr. Kanner chose 
radio to round out his media strategy on the West Coast. 
He decided to do so because, unlike in the rest of the 
country, radio set usage on the West Coast shows relative- 
ly little seasonal variation. Also unique to that area, radio 
set usage is equal to—or higher than—television set usage 
in many time periods. 

All in all, Mr. Kaner split his appropriation 71.4 per 
cent for print, 21.3 per cent for radio, 1 per cent for trade 
advertising, and the balance for production charges. 


Objective: Corporate Goals 


With an appropriation identical in size to that of Mr. 
Kanner, Michael Donovan of BBDO came up with a 
completely different plan. This was partly because of 
Mr. Donovan’s interpretation of the objectives of the 
campaign for Frozen Delight. The advertiser, he rea- 
soned, would not have limited the appropriation for the 
product so drastically if marketing goals had been the 
only considerations. Mr. Donovan ingeniously postulated 
the intention of the company to seek a listing on the stock 
exchange and to issue stock in the company. The pre- 
requisites for this plan were liquidation of the capitaliza- 
tion expenses on Frozen Delight, together with a net 
profit at the end of the year. This required a sharply 
reduced advertising expenditure. At the same time, the 
advertiser demanded a “quality” advertising campaign 
to promote the sale of securities. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Cost 
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16,965 Daytime TV network . 


39 weeks 











General magazine 
B 4 color page 















(Continued from page 55) 

To meet these objectives, Mr. Donovan fashioned a 
media strategy designed to: deliver a quality audience: 
present the product in its most appetizing fashion with 
full support of the copy promises; achieve substantial 
reach of large urban markets, homes with children, dis- 
criminating housewives; possess geographical flexibility; 
generate a degree of frequency of exposure; be merchan- 
disable. 

His strategy, in essence, emphasized quality and im- 
portance. Full-color magazine space alone was recom- 
mended as the ideal medium to achieve all objectives. 
The basic, long message vehicle for mass effort selected 
was the Reader’s Digest, six full-color bleed insertions. 
In addition, Mr. Donovan chose full-color half pages in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Better Homes & Gardens, and Life 
(each the circulation leader in its field), for supple- 
mentary shorter messages. To these 26 insertions were 
added full-color pages and half-pages in Sunset and 
Everywoman’s Family Circle Western edition. 

Mr. Donovan estimated a total U. S. net household 
coverage with these media of 40 per cent, with an average 
frequency of 1.4; a predominance of women readers; a 





household coverage pattern which follows Frozen Delight’s 
distribution pattern as to market size and income. 


Review Board’s Opinions 

The plans of both Mr. Kanner and Mr. Donovan came 
in for some criticism from a review board at the meeting. 
(The board was composed of Robert Boulware, vice pres- 
ident and associate media director, Fletcher Richards, 
Calkins & Holden; Francis X. Brady, executiv~ vice pres- 
ident, Cohen, Dowd & Aleshire; Edward A. Grey, senior 
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| 6,250 General magazine 4 color page 

; A *4 color page 
4 color 2 page 
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1,000 





18,000 


118,500 
15,800 
376,000 





116,100 
15,480 
206,46C 


13 insertions 
TV production, A&M 


150,000 


$1,848,840 
* 223,920 


$2,072,760 
167,540 
48,360 








WARREN BAHRS 
$2,288,660 National pux 


vice president in charge of media operations, Ted Bates 
& Company.) Mr. Boulware thought that neither plan 
made sufficient provision for increasing competition in 
other parts of the country. Mr. Brady thought that both 
men tended to overreach themselves in their attempts to 
build truly national coverage on so limited a budget. He 
suggested more local coverage of key markets with per 
haps a single magazine as an umbrella nationally. He 
also questioned Mr. Kanner’s dependence on women’s 
magazines, instead of total family coverage. Mr. Grey 
agreed with Mr. Brady on this point, and added that in 
his opinion the use of radio as a secondary medium 
the West Coast was unwise. It might have been mor 
effective, he said, to continue the use of print—perhaps 
newspaper-distributed Sunday magazines. Daytime radio, 
he thought, could not do the job. 


Frequency vs, Reach 


Mr. Jones, who presided at the meeting, was intrigued 
by Mr. Kanner’s apparent satisfaction with a 38 per cent 
four-week cumulative reach in his radio campaign. He 
thought that with somewhat less frequency, more reach 
could have been obtained with TV spots. Mr. Kanner 
replied that frequency in West Coast television is w& 
balanced; i.e., in daytime, most of the frequency is cot 
centrated against about 10 per cent of the reach, which 
would defeat the purpose of the media plan. 

Warren Bahr, of Young & Rubicam, showed primaty 
interest in competitive activity. Given a $2 million appt 
priation for Frozen Delight, “he applied some rather i 
tricate marketing arithmetic, and arrived at nati 
sales for the product, West Coast sales, probable sales, 
market share goals, and advertising expenditure for 
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West Coast competition. It was a brilliant display, which 
culminated in this statement: “As you can see, our West 
Coast expenditures give us $721,408 in media funds and 
$296,340 in merchandising and promotional funds. It is 
our feeling that this weight placed against our com- 
petitor’s total profit expenditure for marketing of $420,- 
00, divided into $252,000 media budget and $168,000 
merchandising and promotion budget, will force him to 
deficit spend in order to attain his original volume of 40 
cent of the market.” 

Nationally, Mr. Bahr was equally alert to problems of 
competition, in this case every other dessert product on 
the market, “most of which enjoy combined advertising 
and promotional budgets far in excess of ours. Therefore. 
part of our strategy must be to use the media we select 
with frequency to establisi a hard-core usage group, 
and gain media dominance so that we will stand out 
against the montage of other dessert advertisers.” In 
addition, Mr. Bahr took into account these other points: 
e The need to pre-empt the national market through 
brand familiarity. 

e The need to take advantage of a copy platform featur- 
ing convenience, ease of preparation, and appetite appeal. 
« The need to apply pressure against the prime purchaser 
—the housewife. 

e The need to reach other members of the family which 
exert influence in the selection of desserts. 

e The need for adequate frequency of exposure. 

e The need for flexibility in the form of a reserve of 
merchandising dollars. “This is necessary because our 


NATIONAL CONSUMER PUBLICATIONS 
P4¢X Tin 

AMERICAN HOME 

BETTER HOMES GARDENS 

EVERYWOMAN'S FAMILY CIACLE 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

MCCALL'S 

WOMAN'S DAY 


SPOT TELEVISION 


$ 133,217 


144,9T0 


primary weapon in combating outbreaks of local com- 
petition will undoubtedly be price.” 

Nationally, the Bahr plan called for general mass maga- 
zines and daytime network television (see chart for sched- 
ule details). Television was chosen to reach housewives 
with high frequency, and to feature the convenience 
aspect of the product in demonstration. Mr. Bahr chose 
to cover the afternoon hours—the heaviest sets-in-use 
period—of all five weekdays, with special weight on 
shopping days. Estimated reach: nearly 17 million homes 
per week, and 16.5 million different TV homes in a four- 
weeks’ period, with average frequency of 4.1 times per 
home, a high proportion of young housewives and larger 
families. In addition, advertising frequency “will allow 
us to dominate the dessert advertising on that portion of 
the network which we choose; and to secure a hard core 
of high-frequency users from the audience reached.” 

The general mass weekly magazines were selected to 
carry the appetite appeal portion of the campaign, through 
the use of fine four-color reproduction. Again, the medium 
was used dominantly, and with high frequency of inser- 
tion. 

In addition to the national plan, Mr. Bahr had provision 
in his scheme for a West Coast defensive fund, to make it 
unprofitable for the competition to stay in business. The 
key to this regional effort was a series of special promo- 
tions, financed by a merchandising budget, supported by 
media, to be paid for 60 per cent by the merchandising 
fund, 40 per cent by the general advertising appropriation. 

Mr. Bahr outlined three special West Coast consumer 
price promotions, using coupons distributed as follows: 
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$1,203,615 





5 Daytime 60 Sec. Announcements Per Week For 34 Weeks 


inthe Top 20 TV Markets (Jan- Apr.; Sept.- Dec.) 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


$604,825 
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PBWxB8in 
CHAIN STORE AGE, FOOD TOPICS, PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 


SUPERMARKET 
CALIFORNIA GROCER'S ADVOCATE, MODERN GROCER (W,v.), 


GROCER GRAPHIC (N.Y.) 


$ 41,560 





TOTAL MEDIA COSTS 


$ 1,850,000 





ESTIMATED PROOUCTION COSTS 
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BERNARD KANNER’S PLAN 


e The West Coast edition of a weekly magazine, using a 
four-color insert with a coupon attached, one insertion 
to be used in each promotion. 

e Thirty-eight daily newspapers with circulations totaling 
4,451,000 will have three 1,000-line black-and-white 
coupon advertisements scheduled on Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays of each promotional week. 

e Eight newspaper-distributed Sunday magazines (re- 
gional) will carry a four-color page each, again featuring 
the coupon in support of each promotion. 


Objective: Selective Dominance 


Mr. Zeltner’s analysis of the problem and its solution 
was somewhat more conventionally media-oriented than 
Mr. Bahr’s, but his conclusions in respect to media needs 
were rather similar. The appropriation size, which Mr. 
Zeltner did not believe to be unduly large for the task 
at hand, pointed, he said, to “the single most important 
principle governing our media strategy for the product— 
selectivity. 

Mr. Zeltner’s selectivity took three forms: 

e Selection from the general population of those con- 
sumers most likely to buy the product, regardless of 
where they live. 

e Selection of those concentrated geographic areas which 
represent greatest opportunity for the brand. 

@ Selection of only those media which provide maximum 
effort against these better market segments. 

The plan proposed to meet these needs was as follows: 
The primary medium chosen was national women’s serv- 
ice shelter, and store-distributed magazines. Seven maga- 
zines were selected, and seven full-page, four-color 
insertions were scheduled in each. Total circulation: over 
33 million; total cost: $1,204,000, some two-thirds of the 
consumer media budget. 

This broad-scale campaign was supplemented with 
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television spot announcements: five daytime minutes 
weekly in two 17-weeks’ waves in the top 20 television 
markets, which cover about 55 per cent of all U. S. tele 
vision homes. Cost was $605,000, or the balance of the 
consumer budget. . 

As in each of the other plans, funds were allocated for 
a trade campaign, in this case $41,000 for eight black 
and-white pages in each of four national and three 
regional grocery trade publications. 

The reasoning used by Mr. Zeltner for his choice of 
magazines is similar to that of the other participants in 
the program. But it should be noted that he provides for 
a somewhat heavier schedule of magazines in the months 
of May, June, July and August, when there is a hiatus 
in his use of spot television, due to the relatively light 
viewing prevailing during these months. 

Mr. Zeltner decided against any particular effort in the 
competitive West Coast area. His reasons: it is obvious 
that the competitive activity on the West Coast is not 
merely a test campaign, so that “we have no opportunily 
to ‘muddy’ competitive readings so as to invalidate 
national plan projections. 

As in the case with the low-budget plans, the review 
board had several comments to make on the high-budget 
programs. Mr. Boulware feared that Mr. Bahr’s use of 
network television did not allow sufficient flexibility to 
meet future competitive activity in major markets. Mr. 
Brady thought that Mr. Bahr tended to overspend in the 
West, while Mr. Zeltner ignored the growth potential for 
frozen foods in the West Coast markets, irrespective of 
the competitive situation. Mr. Brady said that if Mr. 
Bahr cut some dollars from the magazine schedule, he 
would have the money to use spot television as well as 
network. 

Mr. Grey thought that Mr. Zeltner was not nearly heavy 
enough in television. In his opinion, if the medium was 
right to use at all, it should be used heavily. . 
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How your company may benefit from one 
of the newest, most intensive studies ever made 
of a typical American city 


eS WR & sere ceedne: 


Again and again, Columbus, Ohio, has proved an ideal place to test a 
new product or service. Procter & Gamble, Lever Brothers, General 
Foods, Johnson & Johnson, Kraft, Campbell Soup, Colgate-Palmolive, 
Scott, Armour and many other experienced companies have used 
Columbus to test consumer reactions. 


Now, Reader’s Digest has studied this typical city in depth to 
learn the sales impact and influence of one magazine on the heart of 
America. 
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This research sheds helpful light on a major marketing dilemma: 
how can you cover the vast numbers of people you must reach these 
days, and still concentrate effectively on the higher income people most 
important to you? On the following pages you will find answers from 
the new book, “Inside Test City, U. S. A.” 
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The greater the buying power, 


New study shows that Reader’s Digest gives greatest coverage 
where you need it most—in higher income groups 


Can any magazine so large—35,000,000 readers 
per issue—also be selective? The new study, 
“Inside Test City, U. S. A.,” answers that clearly 
and emphatically. In Columbus, a truly typical 
American city, the Digest is read by more people 
than any other magazine and especially by those 
higher income people who are essential to the 
sales success of most products and services. 


Digest families earn more, live better and spend 
more than other families. Digest penetration is 
actually six times greater in the top income 
brackets than at the bottom of the scale (see 
ACROSS AMERICA chart on the right-hand page). 





In Columbus, researchers interviewed people 
while they were out spending money. How many 
were regular Digest readers? In used car lots the 
answer was 38.9 °{—in new car showrooms, 53.1 %. 
Wherever money was being spent, Digest penetra- 
tion was tremendous. It was highest of all among 
groups where you would expect top incomes— 
57.6% among sporting equipment and boat shop- 
pers, 56.8% among airline travelers. 


The Digest delivers size and selectivity together 
—in ways that mean the most to marketers. 


South of Columbus’ center (Postal Zone 3) the average family income is less than 
the city-wide average of $7,251—and Digest penetration is only 8%. 


Advertisers get profitable results 


... far greater than their experience 
elsewhere would suggest! 


For Ford, Kraft, Johnson’s Wax, Lennox 





industries, Inc., 


Company showed a 

35-40% sales increase after it 
started advertising in Reader’s 
Digest. State Farm’s Ohio Direc- 





Tappan, Kellogg, Nabisco, Alcoa— 
for more and more advertisers across 
America — unprecedented sales have 
resulted from Reader’s Digest. 
Manufacturing company presidents, 
sales managers, distributors, retailers, 
in growing numbers... know from 


experience that the Digest produces 
action. For example. . . 


called its first Digest 

advertisement (April 1956),“By 
all calculations the most suc- 
cessful ad we ever published. 
We had to select and train more 
people in our Columbus plant 
and extend the assembly line. 
That ad was the mainspring in 
doubling our business in 1956.” 


tor said, ““We got a tremendous 
increase in reader recognition.” 
A State Farm agent in Ohio 
added, “‘I have received numer- 
ous calls from unknown people 
asking about our insurance. 
They saw the advertisement— 
and acted on the faith of what 
they iad read in the magazine.” 
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the greater the Digest’s penetration! 









Average 
income 
IN TEST CITY: $16,000 
more Digest subscribers 
are found where incomes 14,000 
run above average 
12,000 
GRD Below City-wide Income Average (1957) 
HEBER Above City-wide income Average (1957) 10,000 


= Reader's Digest Penetration (1957) 
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*An interesting exception to the Digest pattern of penetration 
by income group—and one that proves the rule of Digest 
selectivity. Zone 10 is the Ohio State University postal 
area, filled with young faculty and student families. 





In upper Arlington (Postal Zone 21) the average family income is $16,400— 
and Digest penetration by subscription alone is 47%. 





Big Bear @: at 
Supermarkets, > oF. 
. . ° 
fast-growing chain, 
have felt the Digest’s sales 
power. The executive responsi- 
ble for handling coupons re- 
called, among others, the Dove 
coupon. “‘That was tremen- 
dous,” she said. “We got a ratio 
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ACROSS AMERICA: 
Digest penetration 
increases dramatically 

as income goes up 
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*Based on figures for non-farm 
households from the Daniel 
Starch 1959 Consumer 
Magazine Report. 
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of five to one on any other soap 
coupon during that time. Westill 
get a Dove coupon occasionally. 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 4, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








It’s amazing.” (Dove’scouponed 
advertisement had appeared al- 
most a year earlier—and only in 
the Digest. 1,800,000 coupons 
were redeemed—almost 16% of 
the coupon’s circulation.) 
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Miss Estelle Sheldon 
Reader’s Digest, 

Dept. 2 

230 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, New York 





Reader’s Digest offers these extra benefits 
to its advertisers: 


1. The largest proven audience of readers. 
It is larger than any other magazine, weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly, larger than any newspaper 
or newspaper supplement. More people read the 
magazine than look at the average nighttime 
network television program. 


2. The largest quality audience that can 
be found. More people with greater spending 
power read the Reader’s Digest than read any 
other magazine. And you will find that the higher 


the income group, the greater the Digest’s share 
of the audience. 


3. Discrimination in the advertising ac- 
cepted. The Digest alone of major advertising 
media accepts no alcoholic beverages, tobacco, or 
patent medicines. And for any product, it accepts 
only advertising that meets the highest standards. 


4. Belief in what the magazine publishes. 
People have faith in Reader’s Digest . . . faith in its 
editorial and advertising columns alike. 


Need quality penetration of a regional market? 





THE WESTERN EDITION offers over 2,050,000 
circulation in its 9-state area. Family coverage is 
nearly 30°%,—and far higher among higher income 
families. In the Western Edition you can reach the 
cream of theWesternMarketeconomically—andwith Further results from Test 


full-color impact and national-magazine prestige. City are available. What omens 
for marketing in the future are 


THE METROPOLITAN NEW YORK _ especially evident in Columbus? 
EDITION, which begins in April, 1960, | What do people like in advertis- 
will provide low-cost, prestige coverage ing? Do they respond to the 

of America’s richest single market. same things they say they like? 

Circulation rate base is 1 million, and this | These are among the many ques- 

edition will reach approximately 3,495,000 readers. _ tions explored in the new 54-page 

Family coverage ranges from 17% in low-income book, INSIDE TEST CITY, U.S.A. 

Hudson County (Jersey City) to well over30% insuch For your copy, send the attached 
prosperous counties as Westchester and Fairfield. reply card. 


— 
sai 


People have faith in 


JQeader’s 
Digest 


Largest magazine circulation 
in the U.S. 


Over 12,000,000 copies 
bought monthly 


Yes, | want more information 


Please send the publication or publications checked. 

[_} Booklet on the Western Edition of Reader’s Digest 

(_] Booklet on the Metropolitan New York Edition of Reader’s Digest 
[] INSIDE TEST CITY, U.S.A. 
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NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY NAME 





ADDRESS 








Simply fill in and mail. No postage needed. 
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business Papers to Raise 


ldvertising Rates in 1960 


fa 


eal 


* Accelerated increases 
said to be needed 


to offset spiralling rise in costs. 


By James B. Kobak 


Next year is sure to bring forth a rash of increases in 
avertising rates by business publications. Publishers are 
lorced to this by two persistent facts— 

1. Circulations must keep going up: 

2 The publishing industry is fighting its own inflation- 
ay battle. 

While advertising rates have risen during recent years, 
jiblishers have barely been able to stay ahead of their 
gowing expenses. 

In 1959, a substantial number of business papers did 
imtease their advertising rates. These increases were 
designed, in the main, to offset circulation increases. The 
tie rises for 1960, while also corresponding with the 
tontinued increases in circulation of business papers, are 
Wa greater extent designed to catch up with the con- 
dantly rising costs of publishing. 

To get an idea of the probable situation in respect to 

ising rate increases for 1960, we sent a question- 
tate to 265 representative publishing houses; 123 re- 
flied, a response of 46 per cent. These publishers reported 
@ the circulation and advertising rate plans for 373 


oo: Ircluded are large and small publications 
fing all fields. 


Close to half of the magazines reporting—168 of the 373 
pect to increase their advertising rates during 1960. 
empared with less than 30 per cent which had rate 
: 1959. Probably many publishers who do not now 
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¢ Since 1950, costs per thousand 
up 25%, but salary, postage, 


printing, paper costs up much higher. 


anticipate rate increases will be forced to follow the 
parade later in 1960. 

Emphasizing the need for higher rates is the fact that 
68 of the publications already anticipate increases in 1961. 

Of particular significance is the size of the increases 
planned by publishers. In 1959, less than two out of five 
of the publications increasing rates did so by 10 per cent 
or more. For 1960, 54 per cent of the publications expect 
increases of more than 10 per cent. It is apparent that 
publishers not only are charging for their higher circula- 
tions, but also are finally making some moves to recover 
some of the constantly increasing costs which they experi- 
ence. Table 1 shows the increases in 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

TABLE | 
Anticipated Advertising Rate Increases 

1- 5% 19 22 14 


6-10% 56 29 
11-15% 56 22 
16-20% 25 —_ 
Over 20 9 3 


oil 168 68 
rease or change 

not yet determined 205 305 

Total magazines 373 373 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Business Papers e « « (Continued from page 63) 


The business paper industry faces continuously grow- 
ing circulations, despite the increased selectivity of read- 
ership practiced by most publishers. Expanding economic 
activity together with an increasingly complex economy 
force publishers to distribute more and more copies in 
order to keep pace with the growth of their fields. 

Total circulation of all business papers is close to 
double what it was 10 years ago. In 1950, 24,300,000 
copies were circulated. The 1958 count was 43,100,000. 
Figures for 1959 are not yet available. 

These figures, of course, include the circulation of new 
publications. The growth for the average magazine, while 
not so spectacular, has been steady. In 1950, the typical 
business paper had a circulation of 13,700. By 1958, this 
had grown to 20,000. 

Today’s larger circulations are actually caused by the 
need to supply more copies to more people in the field. 

The population of the country has been growing in 
numbers, but wealth and education are also greater than 
in prior years. There are far more high-school graduates 
who are potential readers. Colleges can scarcely keep up 
with the number of applicants pounding on their doors. 
It all adds up to greater numbers of people with the 
education and the need to capitalize on information. 


Circulation Gains Foreseen 


The consistent quality of this circulation growth is 
shown by the results of the current survey. Circulation 
increases anticipated for 1960 are almost identical with 
those experienced during 1959. More than 38 per cent of 
the magazines anticipate increases in their 1959 circula- 
tions and approximately 40 per cent in 1960. 

The amounts of these increases, however, are far small- 
er than the advertising rate rises proposed. Three out of 
five of those increasing circulation are doing so by 5 per 
cent or less. This circulation picture is shown in Table 2 


below. 


TABLE 2 
Anticipated Increases in Circulation 


oe Pe 4 Sig Be hee ~~ s ‘ ee es 
— Nimber of Magazines Reporting 


Increase 1959 1960 1961 
1- 5% 89 98 52 
6-10% 33 31 19 
11-15% 13 18 1 
Over 15% 12 6 ] 
eo 147 153 “73 
rease, change not 
yet determined, or 
section left unanswered 226 220 300 
Total magazines 373 373 373 





Our firm represents several hundred publications, both 
large and small. We are also the accounting and cost 
advisers for the official organizations of publishers, As q 
result, we are well acquainted with the problems. 

The reason advertising rates must advance faster than 
circulation is simple. Paper, printing, postage, and sal- 
aries consume more than 80 per cent of every publishing 
expense dollar. All these items have increased substan. 
tially since 1950. Without sizable rate increases, pub. 
lishers will be squeezed so that they cannot continue to 
improve their products or even maintain standards. 

To show the changes in costs which have taken place 
during the 10 years from 1950 to 1959, we have examined 
in detail the major expenses which publishers must meet. 


Price of Paper 

Take paper. The price of paper. of course, varies pri- 
marily with the cost of the labor used by the manufac- 
turer. The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows average 
hourly earnings for pulp, paper, and paper board mills of 
$1.48 in 1950. These increased by 1959 to $2.31, or by 
56 per cent. Not all of this increase, of course, goes into 
the price of paper. The wholesale index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for all kinds of paper shows price in- 
creases of some 30 per cent since 1950. 

More specifically, one business paper publisher who 
was paying $11.70 per hundred weight for paper in 1950 
saw that price rise for the same sheet to $13.00 in 1955 
and to $15.80 currently. A different type of paper used by 
another publisher went up from $10.80 in 1950 to a 
present $13.65. In terms of the average business paper 
publisher, prices for the type of paper used in business 
publications have increased by some 36 per cent in the 
last decade. 

Printing. too, has risen substantially in cost. In the 
commercial printing industry as a whole, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows average hourly earnings growing 
from $1.81 in 1950 to $2.56 currently, a jump of some 41 
per cent. In terms of prices actually paid, it cost one 
publisher with a circulation of 20,000 copies, $1.76 in 
1950 to print a thousand pages; it now costs $2.32. 

Another publisher with a circulation of 12,000 paid 
$2.17 ten years ago for printing a thousand pages. Now 
the price is $2.75. 

Costs for printing business papers in the last decade 
have risen by some 34 per cent for the industry as 4 
whole. 

Particularly impressive are the increases in postage 
rates. Second-class postage, used to mail magazines, has 
gone up through 1959 by 50 per cent for the advertising 
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portion of the book. Further increases are already written 
into the law. They will mean an additional 50 per cent by 
1961. Where it cost 2 cents to mail a pound of advertising 
natter to the third zone in 1950, it will cost 4 cents in 
1961. Non-advertising matter has increased by 40 per 
ent, and will go up to 6624 per cent by 1961. 

Publishers are also big users of first- and third-class 
mail in their circulation promotion efforts. First- and 
hird-class mail has increased by 33 per cent since 1950. 
Third-class takes another boost in 1960. There is talk in 
Congress of further increases. 


The Salary Picture 

Probably the largest cost incurred by any publisher is 
that for salaries. A junior salesman who could have been 
hired for $3,500 in 1950 commands in the neighborhood 
of $6,000 today. A managing editor who earned $4,400 
len years ago receives $8,000 now. Circulation depart- 
ment clerks earned about $2,000 in 1950; today the 
awerage is nearer $2,800. And so it goes down the line. 

The entire salary package has averaged out to an in- 
cease of 57 per cent during the last 10 years. 

Other costs, while not so important as paper, printing. 
postage, and salaries, have also risen. For instance, in 
1950 outside authors received somewhere around $20 a 
page for their manuscripts. Today this has gone up to 
$25 or $26 a page. Technical illustration work, which ran 
about $3.25 ten years ago, is up some 35 per cent to $4.40. 
Travel and entertainment expenses are up. One publisher 
reports that in 1950 the monthly cost for a salesman was 
wmewhere around $150. By now it has risen to $245. 
Engravings for another publisher which used to cost 3.6 
cents per unit now run 4.5 cents. 

Other costs that publishers must bear are those which 
are typical of all businesses—rent, stationery, etc. How- 
ever, they constitute only a very minor part of the pub- 
lisher’s total expense. 

The picture looks like this over the past 10 years for 
the major cost factors: 


TABLE 3 
Business Paper Publishers’ Cost Index 
Per Cent of 1950 

Paper Postage* Salaries 
100 100° 
125 126 

128 130. 

133 132 

1 > a: 

136. “¥38 
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When you examine the whole picture, you can see that 
inflation has struck the publishing industry much more 
than the economy as a whole. Comparing publishing costs 
with the general indexes during the period 1950-1959 


yields this story: 


TABLE 4 
Price Indexes 
Cost of Living 


Wholesalé Commodity 
Business Paper Publishers’ Costs 





Paper 36 
Printing 38 
Postage 45 
Salaries 60 


Let us put these costs together to see what they mean. 
Table 5 shows what has happened to costs for a typical 
publisher between 1950 and 1959. Remember, however, 
that these figures have nothing to do with cost rises 
because of higher circulation. They assume that the 
magazine being published has not changed at all, and 
that the same number of pages and the same circulation 
exist today as 10 years ago. 


TABLE 5 


What Cost Increases Have Meant for a Typical 
Business Paper 


1950 
Costs 


1959 % 
Costs 








That publishers have had a problem with their own 
inflationary bubble is apparent. Where, as recently as 1955, 
an average page of editorial matter cost $84 to produce, 
it now runs $107. A publisher could solicit a page of 
advertising for $99 in 1955; today it costs $128. The 
paper and printing for the average page in a magazine 
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Business Papers . . . 


which could be bought for $75 in 1955 now cost the 


publisher $97. 
The logical question is. “Surely, costs have risen, but 


have not prior years’ rate boosts compensated for these 


cost rises as well as the increase in circulation?” 

They have not. Let us examine for a moment what in- 
creases in advertising rates have amounted to during the 
past few years. Advertising rates and circulation of a 
sample of 542 comparable publications have been com- 
piled by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. This shows 
that in 1950 the 12- or 13-time black-and-white adver- 
tising page rate averaged $208. By 1959, it has gone up to 
$331, an increase of 59 per cent. 

Naturally, much of this increase was needed to pay for 
greater circulation. The average publication in this sample 
in 1950 had a circulation of 16,600. By 1959 this had 
increased to 21,200, a growth of 27 per cent. 


TABLE 6 


Increase 1959 over 1950 
Advertising rate per 


thousand circulation 25% 
Paper costs 36 
Printing costs 38 
Postage costs 45 
Salary costs 60 


We must eliminate the factor of circulation growth to 
see how far publishers have gone toward meeting infla- 
tion. The advertising rate-per-thousand circulation for 
these magazines has gone up during the last ten years by 
some 25 per cent, from an average of $12.53 to $15.65. 
Meanwhile the typical publisher, as we have seen, has 
been faced with cost gains of almost twice that, 42 per 
cent. 

To keep a healthy business press requires constant 
vigilance to the end that advertising rates stay ahead of 
costs. Compare the increases in costs since 1950 with the 
increases in rate-per-thousand circulation which the ad- 


vertiser must pay. 


It is apparent that advertising rates to date have 
not kept up with the increases in costs which pub- 
lishers have had to bear. Further rate increases are 
essential, to catch up with greater circulations and 
inflationary price increases. 


As far as the publishing industry can see, there does 
not seem to be any real end to the constantly spiralling 
costs which they must pay. Publishers’ expenses have gone 
up much faster than those for the economy as a whole. 
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It appears that continued wage increases are in prospec 
for both the printing and paper industries. This will megy 
constantly rising costs for the publisher. Higher posts| 
rates are already written into law. 

Salaries of white-collar workers have increased dra: 
tically during the last few years. It is doubtful whethe 
any business man would venture to predict that they yijj 
not continue to increase. 

Publishers have done well to hold advertising raj 
down during the past few years, while still maintaining 
the quality of their magazines. They well recognize the 
importance of giving the advertiser as much for his doll 
as possible. It is axiomatic, however, that a good publish 
ing job can be done only if income can stay ahead of 
constantly rising costs. For this reason publishers ay 
forced to raise the rates charged advertisers. 1 
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Time-buyer complaining to his supervisor that the 
availability that had been offered to the Client had 

snapped up by another agency while they were 
for the Client's approval. 
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"GREETINGS. 7hat’s what I got. 
‘GREETINGS /rom the President.’ 


You know the story: Fall in, fall out, shots up 
the arm, etc., etc. That was about a year ago; 
and I just thought I'd give you taxpayers a 

TOSpert short report on the Armed Forces. (That's 
America’s largest organization of conformists. 
S.0.P., y'know.) 


Altogether, about 2,500,000 of my fellow citi- 
zens—and yours—are in the service; plus about 
1,000,000 wives; plus about 1,000,000 kids. 
Altogether we would figuratively fill up Phila- 
delphia—and Camden. Altogether, we haul in 
$10,523,000,000 in pay and allowances. Alto- 
gether, we add up to what you might call a 
‘formidable consumer market.’ 





The average age in The Organization is about 
23. I'm 20. But don't let it fool you a little bit. 
I've got an adult income, an adult haircut and I 
do a man’s job. Everything I have is G. L— 
except my car (a Detroit Deluxe), my civvies, 
my portable TV, my golf clubs, my camera, my 
life insurance policy, my mutual fund shares, 


and several other odds and ends. And there’s 
still cash in the till. (We have a very dependable 
source of supply!) 


Give me one good reason—or one good subcon- 
scious motive—{whichever you prefer) for using 
your product, and I could probably buy it and 
maybe keep on buying it for 30 years or so. But 
print the information in Army Times, 

Air Force Times and Navy Times. I might 

not catch it anywhere else. If it’s 

in the TIMES Publications, I'll 

see it, read it and get the message.” 





RMY TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 








2020 M STREEL, NLW. ¢« WASHINGION 6G. Po. | 
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Thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen, 
for coming to 

this presentation 


‘ Know why? Readers 


find our editorial 
vitality ay, 


when we up our circulation base to 
6,250,000 with the July 16, 1960, 


issue ...a figure we already topped, 
incidentally, with our Oct. 24 issue. 


You know, it’s a funny thing about our 
subscribers — they insist on paying us! 


/\n paid-for, hard-money 
(no arrears), the Post 
number-one genera! \ 
(Check your ABC and 





*ABC Publishers’ Stacements J 
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_et's talk circulation. | just happen to have this \3 Post circulation shows a steady, 
st with me showing the growth of the two big natural, dynamic growth. 
Pe VV In the first half of this year, 
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Thank you. 
Now how do 
| get out of 
this place? 





The Saturday Evening 
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What is 
the Trend 
in TV 

Viewing? 


@ Stations increase, now 
bring TV to 86% of all 
U.S. homes. 

© Ratings of top shows & 
cline, of bottom shows ir 
crease. 


ETWORK TELEVISION enters 

the 1960's in a state of exe 
ordinary business vigor. This vigo 
extends to the competition among the 
three networks, which is reflected in 
certain new patterns of viewing & 
veloping in the medium. Here is a 
up-to-date report on the direction TY 
viewing is taking. All charts courtey 
of A. C. Nielsen Company. 

Good news to advertisers is the cor 
tinuing growth of television station 
facilities (Chart 1), which meas 
more spot availabilities, and longet 
national reach. Even more encoutag 
ing is the growth in the number of st 
tions receivable per home (Chart 2). 
The one-or-two-station market, wil 
all its attendant problems, is rapidly 
disappearing. 

Not only are stations multiplying 
but the number of TV homes is also 
increasing (Chart 3), from 65: pet 
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Whether it’s cereal, sausage or salad 
dressing, women readers of the Tribune 
buy most of it.in Chicago. 

The Tribune sells the most to the 
people who buy the most—a fact rec- 
ognized by the Kellogg Company. This 
advertiser spent more in the Tribune 
last year to advertise its cereals than 
itspent in all three other Chicago news- 
papers combined. , 

It’s the middle and high income 
families in Chicago and suburbs who 
account for three-fourths of the food 
sales. Their total grocery bill averages 
more than $26 million every week. 

Of these bigger-spending families, 
you reach 74% with the Sunday Trib- 
une; 53% with the Daily Tribune. 

For greater sales volume in the im- 
portant Chicago market, you'll find 
that it pays to advertise where buying 


power is greatest—in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


MORE vce 





Ihe Tribune gets @m in Chicago! 
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average hours per home per week 6 PM-12 Midnight 
March 6 -12 1955 March 1-7 1959 


| 63.0 | 70.7 
434 48.8 
67 


25.9 


























SOURCE: A.C. Nielsen Co. 





% of total 
hours viewed 








cent of total homes in 1955 to 86 pe 
cent in 1959. It is well to note thy 
as TV penetration deepens, the », 
plosive growth of television audiengs 
is bound to slow down. Probable ». 
sult: a slackening in the rise of Ty 
time costs, and a consequent incre 
in the importance of talent expense 
in the TV budget, as advertisers figh 
harder for shares of a stable audieng. 
This stability, together with th 
leveling of shares of audience due 
strong three-network competition, 
already making itself felt in the rating 
trends. In 1956, 19 per cent of ew 
ning network shows logged a ratin 
of better than 30. In 1959, only 7 
per cent of the shows did that well 
On the other hand, the TV gamble is 
not so great when an advertiser hes 
a three-out-of-four chance that his 
show will rate between 15 and 30, % 
he does now. In short, the best is not 
so high, nor the worst so low as they 
once were. The average audience rat 
ing of the top 10 programs has é 
clined since 1956, but for the bottom 
10 programs it has risen. (Chart 4) 
Moreover, according to a compre 
hensive special study recently r 
leased to subscribers to the Nielsen 
service, the amount of viewing pr 
television home has increased some 
12 per cent since 1955 (Chart 5). Its 
interesting to note that the greatest 
percentage increase occurred in the 
morning hours, during which viewing 
levels have generally been low. 
Possibly the most significant chart 
in this series is number six, which 
shows the distribution of the tele 
vision audience among light a 
heavy viewers. There apparently ha: 
been no tendency during the last few 
years for television viewing to be 
come concentrated in the 
of heavy viewers. Even the households 
which view television least watch 10 
hours a week, and the hours ¥i 
by these households remain in the 
same proportion to the total a # 
1955. id 
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Straightforward reasons why 
your space-buying dollar works harder 
in the educational market in 

Overview’'s February Issue 

















































to 8 be extra readership: 
note tha This is the second issue of Overview, the monthly magazine for all 
3, the e. educational executives. Your advertisement here gets the benefit of 
audiencs all the excitement and interest created by Overview’s fanfare of 
obable introduction. Readers of School Executive and Educational Business 
Te (Overview succeeds these two successful 20-year old publications) 
ise of Tl have been eagerly awaiting this issue... their enthusiastic letters 
t increas have been coming in steadily. Beyond its initial circulation of nearly 

expense 35,000 influential executives, this issue of Overview will be passed 
along, commented on, read and re-read. 
isers fight 
— extra distribution: 
with the Copies of this issue of Overview will be distributed at the American 
- due h Association of School Administrators convention—the largest gath- 
tition, js ering of educational administrators in the country. Your advertise- 
the rating ment in this issue of Overview has a wonderful opportunity to get 
te ; the attention and interest of the people you want most to sell... 

4 yhen they’re most receptive to new products and services. 

a rating Ww y Pp p 
, only | extra research: 
hat well This issue of Overview will be analyzed by Readex. You start the 
zamble is year off right by measuring your new campaign against last year’s— 
tiser has get an accurate gauge of the interest readers take in your advertising. 
that his 
id 30, 2s unprecedented coverage: 
ast is nol For the first time in this market, you reach educational executives 

the everywhere through just one publication. Your message goes to 
1 om customers and prospects in public, private and parochial school 
ence Tal: systems, colleges and universities, business and industrial schools 
- has de and organized study groups. Overview gets to the administrators 
» bottom and educators whose jobs include specifying, initiating or approving 
hart 4 purchases throughout the wide and profitable spectrum of education. 
hart 4) (This market, by the way, was worth $35,000,000,000 last year!) 
compre 
ntly te unique selling opportunity: 

Nielsen Rarely does a chance like this come along — to establish a franchise 
ying per with important buyers who may never have seen your advertising ' 
od some before! You beat your competitors to the punch in this vital audience 
5). Itis by paving the way now for faster selling. Overview, penetrating the 

; total education market, will take your message to the very people who 
= are asked for opinions when goods and services are being bought. 

in 
viewing RS ARS 
nt char! . , _ P 

which OVERVIEW is the new monthly magazine for all educational executives. 
° Included in its circulation of nearly 35,000 are influential educators and 
he tele administrators in public, private and parochial school systems, colleges and 
ht and universities, business and industrial schools and organized study groups. 
atly has Overview, spanning the total education market, succeeds School Execu- 

tive and Educational Business. 
last few 

to be 
seholds ; Write, Wire or Call your nearest Overview office today. 
seholds 
atch 10 : 
viewed NEW YORK: 470 Park Avenue South; MUrray Hill 5-9250 
in the OVE. FeV/I EVV CHICAGO: Daily News Building; FInancial 6-4611 
| as in CLEVELAND: 815 Superior Avenue; CHerry 1-1755 

' LOS ANGELES: 1870 Hillhurst Avenue; NOrmandy 5-5143 
i TENNESSEE: 121 N. Hermitage, Lookout Mountain; TAylor 1-2853 
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REFRESHER COURSE IN MAGAZINE ADVERTISING: 








Consumer Magazines 
Claim Top Half 


Of 
U.S. Market 


Permissive nature of medium, prestige, color, 
ABC audits, selectivity of audience are among 


major virtues of consumer and farm publications, 


N 1958, U. S. advertisers spent 

$770 million, or 12.3 per cent of 
all national advertising dollars, in 
general and national farm magazines. 
For this expenditure, these advertis- 
ers entered 42 million unduplicated 
homes, or 82.5 per cent of all U. S. 
households, where an average of two 
persons in each, at least 15 years old, 
had a chance to read their messages. 
And it is estimated that an average of 
4.6 magazines are read by each of 
these individuals. 

The combination of audited primary 
circulation and estimated secondary 
circulation, or pass-along readership, 
adds up to big numbers. But these 
numbers are considered by magazine 
publishers to be just one of many 
advantages offered to advertisers. 





This is the third discussion in Mepta/- 
scope’s refresher course in basic media. 
In May there appeared “From ROP 
Color to the Milline Rate—a Handy Kit 
of Facts about Newspapers,” and in July, 
“How To Use the New Radio.” The next 
refresher subject will be business publi- 
cations, followed by television. 
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Others are said to be the “permis- 
sive” nature of magazines, that allows 
the reader to linger over a page as 
long as he wishes, or to go back and 
look at it again after once leafing past 
it. And all this looking, say magazine 
men, can be done in an atmosphere 
of leisure, relaxation, reflection, and 
friendly familiarity, due to the repe- 
tition of a recognized format. 

Another advantage cited is the high 
quality of color reproduction that can 
show off product, package, or trade- 
mark, just as it appears on retail 
shelves. However, with increasing 
availability of color to newspaper and 
television advertisers, this is no longer 
the exclusive province of magazines. 
The value of color to advertisers, how- 
ever, is attested by the 48 per cent of 
magazine advertising that appeared 
in color in 1958. 


Prestige of the Medium 


Magazine men also say that adver- 
tising in consumer magazines, “giving 
national coverage of the best-educated 
segments of the population, those with 
greatest buying power,” helps prod- 


ucts achieve an aura of quality and 
prestige. 

With the exception of color, most 
of these elements are intangible. One 
other tangible characteristic of mage 
zines (shared also by newspapers) is 
measurement of primary circulation 
—the number of persons or hous 
holds that actually subscribe to 2 
given magazine, or purchase copies 
from newsstands, as audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Each of the 270 general and farm 
magazines belonging to ABC submit 
reports showing average circulation 
for each six-months’ period, classified 
by subscription, single-copy sales, by 
states, and by population size groups 

Since magazine rates are based o 
this audited and sometimes guaral- 
teed circulation, so much per page pet 
thousand, a major cost of publishing 
is the effort made to promote and 
increase circulation, or at least keep 
it at a level above the guarantee # 
rate base sufficient to provide # 
healthy cushion. However, not 
magazines offer the advertiser 8 
bate if their average circulation for 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISING OrFices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Fiorwa Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 

















3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 





If it’s important, it begins as 
news . . . grows into a trend 
becomes an established princi- 


ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News. . . news related 


vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota 

. business journalists 
since 1873 


_ New York 
Chicago Kansas City 
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MILLIONS 
OF COPIES 


The Circulation Growth of ABC Magazines | | 
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SOURCE: Magazine Advertising Bureau 
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any six-months’ period falls below 
this rate base. 

On the other hand, as circulation 
rises, most magazines will increase 
their rate per page. A current exam- 
ple is Parents’ Magazine, whose cir- 
culation guarantee, effective with the 
January 1960 issue, will be raised 
from 1,800,000 to 1,825,000. At the 
same time, cost of one black-and- 
white page goes from $8,385 to 
$8,735. 

When using magazines as an adver- 
tising medium, however, there are 
dozens of considerations in addition 
to circulation. 

The advertiser has a wide choice of 
magazine types that can be matched 
against the type of reader that makes 
the most likely prospect for his prod- 
uct or service. These range from gen- 
eral magazines, whose editorial covers 
subjects that might be of interest to 
everybody, to special-interest publi- 
cations catering to specific audience 
segments, such as men who own boats, 
hi-fi or camera enthusiasts. Special- 
interest magazines for women range 
from home service publications, cov- 
ering interior decoration, home build- 
ing, and gardening, to high-fashion, 
movie, and romance magazines. There 
are magazines edited for teen-age 
girls, magazines for young men, for 
business executives, working girls, 
and for practically any other section 
of the national market you can name. 

Some are weeklies, some bi-week- 
lies, and some are monthlies, giving 


the advertiser a wide range of po 
sible frequencies to choose from. Tip 
ing of advertising can depend upm 
such variables as peak sales seasons 
value of repeated impression to th 
product, and coordination with other 
advertising and sales promotion. 

A number of consumer magazins 
have for several years offered regional 
editions to advertisers with limite 
distribution. Other publications have 
offered split runs—the opportunity t 
run different copy in copies of th 
same issue going to different parts oi 
the country. Some split runs are dis 
tributed so that alternate copies # 
every individual distribution point 
carry different copy for the same 
product. SRDS lists 68 consumer 
magazines, farm publications, amd 
export publications that offer gp 
runs. 


Regional Editions 

But within the past two years, under 
competitive pressure from spot 
casting, a growing number of mage 
zines have gone regional, until today, 
Standard Rate & Data Service lists % 
consumer magazines and farm 
cations with regional editions. 

Magazines can be bought singly # 
in combination, and a growing 
of material is being provided by 
magazines to show both duplication 
and number of unduplicated home 
reached by such combination buys 

Within any one magazine, the 
sion must be made whether or not! 
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ye color, whether to use coupons, 
snd the size of advertisement that will 
be most effective. 

The possibility of using special 

erred positions, such as the back 
cover, second and third covers, or 

opposite the lead editorial story 
might also be considered, as well as 
whether to use a magazine “spectacu- 
lar,” which can range from a simple 
gatefold to a cut-out or a multiple- 
insert.* 

But these, like most other media 
decisions, depend on the advertising 
funds available, and the period over 
which they must be stretched. The 
appropriation, in turn, may be influ- 
enced by last year’s sales, this year’s 
sles goal, or competitive advertising 
activity. 

But, whatever the decisions, they 
must be made in time to let the agency 
production and traffic departments 
meet their deadlines, the closing dates 
of the magazine or magazines to be 
used. This is the last day on which 
4 magazine can accept plates for the 
isue designated. Such closing dates 
may vary from five weeks in advance 
of issue date for black-and-white ad- 
vertisements to eight weeks for color 
material. Mechanical developments, 
however, are shortening these periods, 
and “the latest four-color closing date 
of any major magazine” is said to be 
five weeks preceding date of issue. 


Help from SRDS 


Complete listings of more than 650 
consumer magazines and 300 farm 
publications, together with rates, me- 
chanical requirements, issuance and 
dosing dates, circulation, and mailing 
instructions, appear in “Consumer 
Magazine and Farm Publication Rates 
and Data,” published by Standard 
Rate & Data Service, Inc. This in- 
formation is revised monthly, and 
includes such data on the U. S. farm 
market as farm population, house- 
holds, income, number of farms, and 
farm data ranking tables for 300 lead- 
ing counties. 

Statistics on use of 85 of these 
magazines may: be obtained by adver- 
tiers from the Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau, whose monthly reports 
we available to subscribers. 

The “Consumer Magazine Report,” 
published by Daniel Starch and Staff, 


a 





* For a complete list of factors involved in 
uying Magazines, see Media Buyers’ Check 
List, /score, September 1958. 
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contains data for a large number of 
magazines on household characteris- 
tics: socio-economic characteristics, 
major household possessions, house- 
hold appliances, household consump- 
tion and expenditure patterns, combi- 
nations of magazines, farm character- 
istics of farm magazine households; 
and reader characteristics: number of 
readers, description of readers, reader 
habits and avocations. 

Individual magazines have made 
major investments in surveys of their 
readership, demographic and con- 
sumption characteristics of their 
subscribers, and even comparative 
studies of such data for several 
magazines, showing cumulative and 
unduplicated audiences of various 
magazine combinations. Among the 
more recent advances in the field of 
magazine research are techniques to 
determine exposure of individual ad- 
vertising pages within a given maga- 
zine, due to the publication’s reader 
acceptance alone, independently of 
the stopping power of such copy fac- 
tors as headline, art, or layout. 


Key Selling Point 

One of the main selling points of 
magazines in competing with televi- 
sion is that a television program offers 
the viewer only a single opportunity 
to see an advertisement, whereas the 
magazine, through repeated exposures 
resulting from a person picking up 
and putting down an issue, offers the 
advertiser more than a single chance 
to get his advertisement read. 

The growth of magazine advertis- 
ing can be seen by comparing the 
1958 total gross advertising dollar 
volume of $696 million with the $28 
million spent by national advertisers 
in 1915. And that $696 million 
doesn’t include production charges 
which would add another $74 million 
to the 1958 bill. 

This growth in advertising volume 
has paralleled that of magazine cir- 
culation, which stands at 183 million 
for today’s 270 magazine members of 
ABC, compared to the 19 million 
copies per issue of the 91 consumer 
magazines that were ABC members in 
1915. Who reads these 183 million 
copies? 

According to magazine spokesmen, 
it’s the top half of the U. S. market 
—the families that have the money to 
buy, and who are, therefore, “the most 
profitable to convince and sell.” 

(Continued on next page) 








Sell the complete buying team — 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing agricultural 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 
since 1873 
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TOO MANY MEDIA? 


~ 








Though media buyers complain, it’s 


better to have too many media than too few. 


By Jackson L. Parker 


HERE ARE DAYS in this busi- 

ness when you just feel swamped 
by the number of media laid before 
you for consideration. You may be 
searching for information through a 
volume of SRDS and pause to reflect 
on the seemingly endless chain of 
media possibilities it contains. You 
may have spent the day interviewing 
media representatives who have pre- 
sented a wide variety of media possi- 
bilities, no two alike. And on top of 
this, you may receive a proud an- 
nouncement of a new medium that 
has burst forth in glory to serve a 
new market, to take a different ap- 
proach to an old market, or simply 





Jackson L. Parker is media director 
of James Thomas Chirurg Company, 
Boston and New York. 
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to grab a share of an already crowded 
(but lucrative) market. 
On days like these, one must sym- 


pathize with the glassy-eyed med 
buyer who falls back in his chair 
groans, “Too many media!” One 
not criticize the media buyer 
wryly waves the announcement of; 
new medium over his head and 
with mock elation, “Just what | 
need, another missile book that 
last reaches the one man with buys 
power for everything.” On days 
these, a media buyer should go fm 
walk or lock himself up in his) 
and ponder the significance of 
25,000 media possibilities opem 
him. 

The first thing to consider is 
er all these media serve a tt 
whether some exist only to m 
suspecting advertisers of promt 
dollars. Every buyer must kne 
few phony media, but we bel 


% 
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)'s total sales for the first nine months of 1959 climbed 18°% higher than the previous third-quarté 
4, set in 1956. Credit this healthy sales growth to advertiser confidence in WNBQ — confidence 
jation’s programming, audience and sales impact. And now, in the fourth quarter, this confiden¢ 
ques to create new sales records. October total sales, for example, were 26% higher than apy pr 
month in the station’s history! Here is ample proof that your selling future in Chicago must inclu 


\NBQ: NBC OWNED: CHANNEL 5 IN CHICAGO- SOLD BY NBC SPOT SALE 
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Advertising 
that 
sells! 





industrial directories 

back up your 
advertising campaign 
2. and sell your 
products 


Directory advertising gives the 
prospect information about your 
product at the critical time when 
he is ready to bry. 


The N. I. A. A. “Survey of In- 
dustrial Buying Practices”’ 
showed directories were Number 
One in making the original con- 
tact between buyer and seller. 
Directories help your advertising 
schedule produce these all-impor- 
tant “original contacts.” 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY gives you the most in- 
dustrial circulation. It is the only 
general industrial directory that 
includes telephone numbers, na- 
tionwide, of companies selling to 
industry. Many manufacturers 
list branch offices, or distributors, 
to facilitate fast, local contact. 


Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 9-3250 
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Lincoln aphorism about fooling peo- 
ple keeps the number way down (me- 
dia buyers being particularly perspi- 
cacious people). The great majority 
of media can point to the very fact 
of their survival as evidence of their 
serving the needs of their public. 
Without popular support, and adver- 
tising dollars invested on the strength 
of this support, a medium finds it 
difficult to survive. 


Hero, Villain, or Madman 


With 25,000 magazines, newspa- 
pers, trade journals, radio and TV 
stations serving the public, not to 
mention outdoor, point of sale and 
direct mail methods of reaching peo- 
ple, why in the world does a man 
start a new magazine, open a radio 
station, or develop an entirely new 
medium? Is he a hero, a villain, or 
a madman? The answer depends on 
your point of view. 

If you have found no medium to 
hit a particular market and have had 
to buy several different media which 
offer only partial coverage, the man 
who sews up the market for you with 
one medium is a hero. If you are well 
satisfied with your media coverage 
of a market, the man who crowds 
into it with a new medium to split 
the audience is a villain. Or is he? 
Perhaps the situation has become 
stagnant; maybe the media you se- 
lected are apathetic and losing their 
audience. The man who jumps into 
the market with a new medium has 
forced competitive media to improve 
themselves. He has revitalized the 
market. Therefore, he’s no villain; 
he’s really a hero in disguise. If you 
see a new medium called into being 
to cover an imaginary market or one 
that has not yet jelled, one that has 


a name but has never been researche 
for potential, size or other characte. 
istics, you know the man is mad, This 
does not necessarily doom him 
failure. Chances are that the mediuy 
will fail, but it may succeed if th 
madman behind it has luckily sensed 
the growth of a new market by i 
spiration or if his salesmanship i 
equal to his madness. 

There is a tendency among som 
media buyers to maintain the status 
quo, to deplore the appearance of a 
new medium, to condemn the ma 
behind it as selfish opportunists. | 
oppose this viewpoint. We should 
look upon such men as _ pioneers 
They sense a need for a new medium, 
back it with money, and sweat it 
into being. Then we sit in judgment 
on it as surely as theater critics doa 
new play. I make no brief for favor 
able consideration of a medium jus 
because it is new. I do ask that ith 
considered on its merits, that it not 
be condemned as an upstart, that the 
media buyer accept its appearance # 
a challenge to his understanding of 
the market. This can stimulate cree 
tive media selection. 


Problems of Too Few Media 


Have you ever stopped to consider 
the alternative to an expanding me 
dia universe? As the number of me 
dia decrease you are faced with fewer 
opportunities to reach a market; per 
haps you find yourself with a marke 
uncovered by a medium able to reach 
it efficiently. The result is : 
schedules, costs all out of proportion, 
the unbelievable spectacle of 
buyers calling on the sellers, contrac 
in hand. Too drastic a possibility’ 
Not if an unsympathetic 
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Fol gers 
















neral Outdoor introduced my mountain to Chicago” 
says Capt. Folger 


This year Folger’s brought their Mountain uct and getting distribution and (2) putting 
Grown Coffee to Chicago ... a tough market the full power of colorful outdoor advertising 
tocrack. They cracked it first with GOA. behind the introduction of the package. 

Ina 90 day period after the campaign broke Folger’s had a double saturation introduc- 
m outdoor boards, Folger’s became a leader tory campaign in the Chicago area . . . and are 
in coffee sales. Proof that nothing succeeds continuing with sustained outdoor coverage. 
like GOA! Just one more example of how General Out- 

GOA congratulates Folger’s (largest inde- door Advertising, with the most modern facil- 
pendent coffee roaster in the country) on the __ ities in the best spots, reaches nearly all of the 
tique and most-talked-of campaign of the people nearly all of the time! 
year. Folger’s attribute a large share of the Your message sells more . . . when it’s on a 
success to GOA in (1) introducing the prod- GOA outdoor board! Covers 1700 Leading Cities and Towns 








GToirow lm OlticelerevumaCehuouelyiitta eer 
515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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WJR IS A GOOD SCOUT 





NZ 


WJR goes far beyond a token donation 
of its time for worthwhile causes and Ww 
public service announcements. This 


recognition and willing acceptance of 
DETROIT 


responsibility has gained immeasurable 
760 KC 


confidence of listeners. 
Ask your ad manager, agency or Henry 
RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 


I. Christal representative about WJR, 
The Goodwill Station, Inc. 





LOS ANGELES 







PACIFIC COAST GROUP 
a SUNDAY 







SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


GROUP DISCOUNT 


SAVE 46. 


per line from regular national line rates 


PLUS 2: CASH DISCOUNT 


One Order One Billing One Payment 

















NEARLY A MILLION AND A_ HALF 


CIRCULATION. OF 


COMBINED 


represented nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. wernect w seyes. Presisent 
SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES © SEATTLE © NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA © BALTIMORE © BOSTON © DETROIT © PITTSBURGH 
MIAMI BEACH © ALBANY © MILWAUKEE @ SAN ANTONIO © DALLAS 
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arbitrarily reduces the number of 
media, not if a forest blight wry 
the paper industry. 

But suppose we take less drag 
measures; suppose they appoint ym 
media czar and permit you to redyp 
the number of media from 25 
How far down do you go? Do yu 
lop off 5,000? Do you halve the fy 
ure? Do you permit only one medigy 
for each market? This might not) 
a bad idea. It would permit aug 
tion of the complete media g 
operation. All you have to do ig 
cate your markets on a tape, 
into a computer and out co 
scientifically correct media s 
A perfect solution with only ¢ 
it eliminates the need for an 
media buyer. 

I submit that the phrase, 
media,” is negative and 
Take the larger view. Most 
organs of opinion. Reduce t 
ber and you get perilously ele 
one official voice for the comm 
If you’ve ever lived in a onengm 
paper city, you know what this 
mean. I heard a publisher in just gm 
a situation justify it by saying that 
stead of wasting energy on fighil 
competition he could concent 
the business of publishing one 
newspaper. Perhaps his paper 
typical, but his explanation sount 
hollow when I reflected on the pi 
cation’s narrow editorial opinions 
low proportion of editorial in re 
to advertising linage, its dictaton 
attitude toward advertisers, and te 
chicanery its management used b 
stifle competition. 

Look at the subject realistically. 
The number of media is a yardstick 
with which you can measure th 
activity of our economy. When tk 
economy booms, the number of ; 
will increase. When it contr 
marginal media will be squeal @ 
And this ever-changing media > 
tion demands experts to interprtit 
intelligently for the advertisers. To 
many media? Bless them all, friend. 
they’re your bread and butter. 4 





MAGAZINES GAIN 


The 83 farm and consumer magt 
zines measured by PIB achieved a $5! 
million gain in advertising revente 
during the first nine months of 19 
a 12 per cent increase over the firs 
nine months’ figure for 1958. Revemwe 
for 1959, to September, was $5495 


million. 
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“9 mretalelelele).. : ewes 
nd te ie , 
sed to 
's [960 Know-How Handbook 
‘ia Plan now for MILL & FACTORY’s now-How Handboo 
rdstick 
re the Here is the all-industry reference work used by men 81% of the readers said they kept the Know-How 
en the in charge of production/maintenance engineering. Handbook as a permanent reference book. 
: . : 
- : Special study by the Mills Shepard research organiza- Here is an opportunity to get at least a year’s traffic 
— tion shows — for your complete product story. It will be positioned 
> ; 17% of the readers report specific purchasing de- in the section describing the use and application of 
pret i cisions as a direct result of reading the Know- products like yours. There will be five of these sections 
z Too How Handbook. —Production, Electrical, Power Transmission, Mate- 
friend 26% of the Jers report they planned new equip- rial Handling, Plant Building and Services, plus an 
1 onaint called in sales rep iim... important new section on Direction of People. 
asked for more information . . . bought par- Plan for the 1960 MILL & FACTORY Know-How 
ticular products . . . or were prompted to Handbook in your budget now. Published in May. 
mage some action as a direct result of this issue. Final forms close April 5. 
1a $57 
evenue * 
F 1959, fj a acto Serving the men responsible for 
ye firs production /maintenance engineering 
event throughout industry—the men, regardless 
$5495 NB Py a Conover-Mast publication of title, your sales force must see to sell. 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: MU 9-3250 
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How to bust piggy banks 
by the millions! 


You’re sure to tap the enormous 
buying power of the families of 
New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
right on down to the piggy- 

nk level, when your convincing 
sales message is delivered by the 
3 oe markets’ most popular weekly 
reading habit — FIRST 3 MARK- 
ETS GROUP magazines. 

By concentrating a sizeable part 
of your advertising effort on these 
3 outstanding urban sales centers 


— where retailers ring up about 4 
of Drug sales, % of Food sales, 
¥ of Furniture, Furnishings and 
gy sales, and 4 of total 
U. 8S. Apparel sales — you not only 
can bust piggy banks by the mil- 
lions but a lot of sales records, too. 

In New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia the extra competition for 
consumers’ time and attention con- 
tributes to the thinning out of 
family coverage of General Maga- 


zines, Syndicated Sunday 
ments, Radio and T.V. As the 
inant advertising medium 
the 3 markets, which account ft 
nearly % of total U. S. 
Buying Income, there is no 
tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
55% COVERAGE of all 

To make your advertising 
more where more is sold...# 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 
New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 
Mew Yorn |)... News Building, 220 Cost 42nd Steet, MUrray Hill 14894 + Curcago 11, IH, Inbune lower, SUperion 7-0043 + Sam FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 15S Montgomery Street, Garfield | 194 + Los ANGELES 5, Cait, 2460 wisi, 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 


(*€" definitions continued from November ) 


CABLE—The cable used in television trans- 
constructed to retain power at high video fre- 


(EFFICIENT OF VARIATION—In statistics, the math- 
matical expression for a comparison of two different 
goaps on the same trait or two different traits within the 
same group. 

(INCIDENTAL SURVEY—A research procedure in- 
wlving a telephone call to determine a respondent's lis- 
ning, Viewing, or reading activity at the time of the call. 
Primarily used to measure program popularity. (Also 
called telephone coincidental survey. ) 

COLOR FORM—In publications, a group of pages locked 
win a chase or brace which will be printed with one or 
more colors as well as black. 

(OLOR PLATE—A printing plate which carries all the 
ements of an advertisement to be printed in a specific 
color. 


COLUMN INCH—Publication space measurement fa- 
wored by local advertisers, one column wide and one inch 


deep. 

QOMBINATION PLATE—One engraving which com- 
bines line and half-tone reproduction. 

COMBINATION RATE—1. Among publishers of two or 
more magazines, a special rate offered to advertisers who 
we space in two or more magazines. 2. Among publishers 
the morning and evening newspapers in one city, a 
gecial rate offered to advertisers who use both papers. 
Frequently this use is mandatory. 3. Among broadcast 
media, a special rate offered to an advertiser who uses a 
ipintly-ow ned television and radio enterprise or who uses 
Wo radio or two television stations with a special rate 


HMERCIAL, INTEGRATED—An advertising message 
muvered as part of the entertainment of a broadcast 


wogram, 
y CIAL, STRAIGHT—An advertising message 
en during the interruption of the entertainment 
prtion of a program or during a station break. 


COMMERCIAL AUDIENCE—The number of homes 
med to one or more commercials of a specific broadcast. 
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COMPATIBLE—Relating to a system which permits the 
reception of color signals in black and white on sets not 
equipped for color. It also refers to the successful recep- 
tion of black-and-white signals on color sets. 
COMPREHENSIVE (COMP.)—In print, a handmade 
facsimile of a proposed advertisement. 
CONCENTRATION CAMPAIGN—One in which a small 
number of media vehicles is used to carry a relatively 
heavy amount of advertising. 

CONCURRENT METHODS—Research techniques which 


record pertinent activities at the time of their occurrence. 


CONFIRMATION—Broadcast media statement that a 
requested time slot is available to a prospective client. 
CONSECUTIVE WEEK DISCOUNT—A special rate 
granted to advertisers who use broadcast facilities for a 
minimum number of consecutive weeks. 

CONSUMER PANEL-—I. A continuing sample of house- 
holds or persons from whom information on purchase 
habits, media activities, and related material is obtained. 
2. A sample of prospective consumers asked to evaluate 
the effectiveness of advertisements or parts of advertise- 
ments before they appear in media. 

CONTENT ANALYSIS—Identification and classification 
of open-end questions in a research questionnaire to per- 
mit quantitative statements about it. 

CONTIGUITY RATES —In network broadcasting, re- 
duced rates offered to an advertiser who sponsors two or 
more programs in adjacent time periods. Such rates may 
be applied to non-contiguous time periods when an adver- 
tiser contracts for a minimum time allotment during one 
day (vertical contiguity) or during one week (horizontal 


. contiguity). 


CONTINUITY—1. The principle of providing a person 
the opportunity to be exposed to advertising for a specific 
product or service without interruption long enough to 
reduce or cancel the effectiveness of that advertising. It 
may exist among media or be confined to one medium. 
2. Advertising a single theme or selling proposition over 
a long period of time. 3. The complete contents, in type- 
script, of a radio or television program or a broadcast 
commercial. 

CONTRACT EDITOR—The network individual respon- 
sible for orders and contracts with the advertising agency. 
CONTRACT YEAR-—Stipulated length of a media con- 
tract. 

CONTROL BASE-—In sampling, a characteristic of the 
total sample, pertinent to the purpose of the study, which 
can be separated into its component parts or subsamples, 
i.e., age, income, geographic areas. 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION —The circulation of busi- 
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DICTIONARY... 


ness publications containing at least 25 per cent editorial 
matter, regularly issued at least quarterly, circulated free 
or mainly free, and addressed to individuals within a 
particular business, industry, or profession selected as to 
job title, function, or other characteristic relevant to the 


interests of the advertisers. Term is no longer used by .- 


the Business Publications Audit; see QUALIFIED CIR- 
CULATION. 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION NEWSPAPERS—Week- 
ly or bi-weekly newspapers devoted mainly to advertising 
information for a specific community. 

CONTROLLED RECOGNITION—A research technique 
to deflate post-publication recognition claims for adver- 
tisements, involving identical pre-publication and post- 
publication tests in which positive identification claims in 
the pre-publication test are subtracted from the post- 
publication affirmative score. 

COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING—1. Retail advertising 
of branded merchandise, financed wholly or in part by 
the brand manufacturer or his regional distributor or 
both. 2. Among magazines, the participation of two or 
more advertisers in a single advertisement which features 
the products of each. 3. In national media, the participa- 
tion of dealers or distributors with the national advertiser 
in the cost of an advertisement, usually in return for deal- 
er listings appended to the selling portion of the adver- 
tisement. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM—A network broadcast sold 
on a local basis and sponsored by national and local 
advertisers. 

COPY—The written or spoken advertising message. 


COPY PLATFORM—The formulation of the basic ideas 
for an advertising campaign and the designation of the 


importance of the various selling points to be included - 


in it. 

COPY SLANT—The style in which a selling point is 
presented. 

COPY TESTING—Research to evaluate the clarity and 
appeal of proposed advertisements for a product or of 
elements within these advertisements. 
CORRELATION—The degree to which the similarity in 
the variations between two elements indicates a relation- 
ship between them. 

CORRELATION, COEFFICIENT OF—The mathematical 
expression of the degree of correlation between two 


elements. 


CO-SPONSORING—A situation in which two or more 
advertisers proportionately share the cost of participating 
in a single program. 

COST PER THOUSAND (C. P. M.)—A dollar figure to 
evaluate the relative cost of various media or media 
vehicles within a selected audience criterion, i.e., cost per 


COUNTER CARD--At the point-of-purchase, ac 
brand name and product information. 

COUNTER PROGRAMING—In relation to 
flow, the competition’s programing. 

COURTESY ANNOUNCEMENT (C. A.)—1. A free 
announcement for the sponsor’s special program or ge 
of programs, 2. An announcement which ackne 
program advertiser whose time period is being 
behalf of a special broadcast. 


COVER POSITIONS—Premium-priced cover space 
advertisements: lst cover—outside front cover; 2nd 
—inside front cover; 3rd cover—inside back cover; 
cover—outside back cover. | 
COVERAGE—The number of individuals or home 
posed to a medium within a specified time period 

ing to a selected audience measurement. It may mesg 
exposure to a specific advertisement or to a series 
advertisements. 

COVERAGE ANALYST—The network individ 
sponsible for the preparation of regional Coverage map, 
for recommendations of new affiliations, for rece 

tions of station line-ups for clients. 4 
COVERAGE MAP—A map which shows the area inwhid 
a broadcast station has adequate reception of ity 
mitted signal. 4 
COWCATCHER — A brief announcement prec 
advertiser’s program featuring another product, — 


C.P.M./P.C.M. — Cost per thousand per co 1 
minute. a 
CROSS ANALYSIS—In research survey in 


~ the process of extracting pertinent factors from oF 


tion or situation and relating information from 
question in the same project to these factors. 
CROSSPLUGS — In alternating sponsorship, 4 
which permits each advertiser to substitute one mi 
commercial time from his program for one minul 
partner’s program in order to maintain weekly ex 
An advertiser can also crossplug into a sustaining 
CUMES—Cumulative broadcast ratings. ki 
CUMULATIVE TIME—Total elapsed time at ih 
during a broadcast. 


CUSTOMER PROFILE—Estimate of the 

kinds of people who are to buy a brand and the 
patterns they will produce. . 
CUT-IN—The insertion of a local announcement ims 
network or transcribed program. 

CYCLE DISCOUNTS—In broadcasting, discouts wid 
increase with each uninterrupted thirteen-week cycle. 


Definitions of terms beginning with “D” will appear in le 
ary 1960 Mepia/score. RS 





Young Chicago loves to buy... 


ye N 





.. the Chicago 
The young families are the big buying families, Sun -limes 


in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else can you 
reach them more effectively. 
In Chicago, more young families read 


the Sun-Times than any other newspaper.* 


*Source: Publication Research Service Study No. 5 








Business Press 


Questions 


As its board chairman, I am emo- 
tionally involved with BPA. As a 
sometime buyer of newspaper and 
magazine space, I have great admira- 
tion for ABC. As a conscientious 
agency man, I am sympathetic with 
Bill Marsteller’s plea for a single 
audit of business paper circulation. 

The ABC has emphatically refused 
to audit non-paid circulation. The 
BPA will audit both paid and non- 
paid, but does not make mandatory 
the reporting of ped circulation as 
such. 

The ABC requires standardization 
of breakdowns within classifications. 
The BPA does not. On the other hand, 
ABC breakdowns in some cases aren’t 
really breakdowns at all in the sense 
of being helpful to space buyers. 

It would not be easy to legislate 
the wishes of the advertisers and 
agencies no matter how much sense 
those wishes may make. The problems 
are highly complex. The solution is 
not the establishment of a new and 
single audit, anymore than it is a 
proliferation of “audits,” each trying 
in a different way to be the perfect 
audit for the publications it serves. 

The solution, I believe, is some in- 
telligent self-examination by the two 
long-time audits. ABC must ask itself: 
“Are we serving the best interests of 
the advertisers in refusing to look at 
non-paid circulation, or are we serv- 
ing the best interests of us pub- 
lishers?” And BPA must ask itself: 
“Are we serving the best interests of 
the advertisers in shying away from 





Mr. Sawyer is vice president and mar- 
keting director of James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Company, Boston and New York. 
He is also chairman of the Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation. 
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the word mandatory, or the best inter- 
ests of us publishers?” 

I am not implying what the answer 
would be in either instance. A strong 
case could be made, I am sure, for 
serving the interests of advertisers. 


Stubborn Old Goodrich 


A recent Business Week promotion 
piece could well serve as a testament 
for all advertising. 

B. F. Goodrich, says B. W. on a 
succes un of pages, is Stubborn, Per- 
sistent .nsistent, Consistent, Un- 
wavei..g, Unswerving, Permanent, 
Continuous, Persevering, Resolute, 
Durable, Stable, Loyal. 

Next to each of these words is a 
reproduction of a Goodrich advertise- 
ment from one of the alternate years 
from 1936 to date. The 1936 adver- 
tisement could fit into the current 
campaign, they are all so much alike. 

Says B. W.: “Most advertising 
campaigns don’t last a year before 
somebody wants to tinker—change 
copy approach, revamp layout, switch 
media. You know. But back in the 
mid-30’s, B. F. Goodrich and _ its 
agency, Griswold-Eshleman, designed 
an advertising campaign so essen- 
tially right that it has not changed 
fundamentally in 24 years. 

“On occasion during these 24 
years, B. F. Goodrich management 
has asked B. E. Van Petten, industrial 
products director of advertising, 
‘Aren’t we overdoing this?’ 

“But Van, who this month put his 
OK on the forty-seventh ad in this 
classic B. W. series, answers: 

“*Business Week’s management 
audience has never lost interest in 
what we say, or how we say it. Our 
messages continue to dominate win- 


For ABC And BPA 


—=—— a ff “WF 


ners’ row in terms of Starch reade. 
ship ratings—taking top honors fy 
black and white pages in up to § 
per cent of the issues they appears 
each year. But, more important, og 
own studies show that preference fr 
B. F. Goodrich products is 35 per cen 
higher among customers and pms 
pects who have been exposed to this 
campaign than among those who hav 
not.’ ” 

B. W. puts in a plug for B. Bd 
course, but the bigger story, in m 
opinion, is the story of continuity, 


DvD oOo >= 


Research—for Free? 


Responding to some remarks mak 
here to the effect that many busines 
paper publishers have allowed then 
selves to be pressured by their adver- 
tisers into the market research bus 
ness on a contributory basis, Progree 
sive Grocer has informed me of 1 
new division of its company devoted 
to doing research work for adver 
tisers on a fee basis. 

Called Retailing Research, it offers 
a means of testing products and mer 
chandising ideas under actual stor 
conditions. It all started, apparently. 
as a by-product of the magazine's ® 
tailing studies; certain companit 
asked to have “private research” done 
to develop data on specific items 

No doubt, magazines have te 
know-how and the sources to 
ter research than most of their! 
tisers. That does not 
research is to be considered indi 
in the space cost. It could Be 
course, by raising the rates, Dut? 
better way, it seems to me, is 
it up as a separate d 
charges just like any 
research organization. 
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From 
Overland A) 


Stage in 


to Guided Missile 
in 1959... 

ls the Record 
of Mail 
Progress! 


as reported by 


SIGNAL, 


the magazine 
military 
electronics 
looks to for 

















Missile mail is just one example of how electronics is chang- 
ing America’s way of doing things—how military weapons 
can be channeled into peaceful pursuits. While on the alert 
to keep America free, moving America forward to an ever- 
higher standard of living, seems to be the by-product of our 
defense industry. And recording the vast changes taking 
place in the communications, electronics and photography 
fields is SIGNAL, official publication of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics Association. 


10,000 PRIME PROSPECTS .. . 


for your product or service read SIGNAL every month! Here 
you can make your ads work to tell your military-electronics 
story and factually promote your own bid for the $4 billion 
annually that Uncle Sam invests in electronics. SIGNAL sells 
to the men who initiate, and use communications and elec- 
tronics equipment for the Armed Forces; and the men in 
industry who manufacture and sub-contract in this vital field. 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS YOU... 


and you need SIGNAL to tell your military-electronics story 
to the right people. SIGNAL’S interesting and readable 
articles reveal your potential market, and its editorials help 
you map out an appropriate sales campaign. Within its 
pages you will find news of current needs and projects of 
the Armed Services and of the government, as well as the 
latest in industry research and development. Through SIGNAL 
you reach the men whose dreams become “The Hallmarks 
of Outer Space” (1959 Convention Theme) and whose day- 
to-day job makes up 50% of the entire electronics market! 


A SALES-PRODUCING PACKAGE PLAN... 


is offered by the Armed Forces Communications and Elec- 
tronics Association to help you get government orders and 
to help you help Uncle Sam. Advertising in SIGNAL is just 
part of it. The other features include: Group membership in 
the AFCEA, a select organization specializing in all aspects 
of production and sales . . . and attending AFCEA chapter 
meetings, dinners and a big annual exposition for publicizing 
your firm and displaying your products. 


AFCEA CONVENTION AND SHOW... 


held in Washington, D. C., June 3-5, set a new attendance 
record! 78 well-pleased exhibitors used 146 exhibit units to 
display their latest wares. Business was built . . . everyone 
learned, enjoyed and gained from seeing for themselves 
and talking with the producers. 

All of these AFCEA activities add up to one thing for you: 
a neat package that gives your company prestige, contacts 
and exposure in the 4 Billion Dollar military-electronics field. 
Interested? Then find out more about what the AFCEA can do 
for you . . . what SIGNAL advertising can do for you. Write 
or call today! 


SIGNAL 


Official Journal of the AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 

Boston * Chicago * Minneapolis * 

Los Angeles * San Francisco 








Report on 


SRDS’ new 4-column format 


Fewer pages in the 4-column format? Yes, 
1,348 fewer pages in October issues than in the last 
3-column editions published in September. 


Thinner, less bulky editions? See for yourself 
in the photo above. September issues stacked 
8-7/8 inches high; October issues in the 4-column 
format stacked 6-3/4 inches high. “Thinner” over- 
all by more than 2 inches. 


More information per spread? Naturally, with 
eight columns instead of six, but also, ahout 214 
pages of “filler,” dropped from October issues, will 
no longer interrupt the flow of buying information 
from .page to page. 

Better organized, easier-to-use editions? Nega- 
tive comment from users and advertisers singularly 


SKOS 


@ @ @ am 


sparse. Positive comments ranged from raves 
gentle chiding about the size of the 3-year calendal 


On time deliveries of editions? Late for 
first time in forty years with October issues. 

of mail and comment about that. Move tot 
building, installation of new press equipment, fa 
mat changeover—all at same time—broke sche 
ules by about ten days. Catching up fast now wi 
on-time deliveries planned for late December 
early January editions. 


More changes ahead? Yes, but not major ones 
Minor format improvement, month after month, a 
part of the 4-column program . . . will conti 
SRDS’ 40-year record of service to buyers @ 
sellers of time and space. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Skokie, New York, Atlanta, Los Angeles 
Media/ scope, 














ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS are es- 


tablished by Mep1a/scopr for accomplishments in the calendar year 


1959. 
PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 


creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 
tising media. 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 


Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an organ- 
ization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 
a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or an organiza- 
tion for a significant contribution to media research which has served 
to improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or an organiza- 
tion for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 
plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 


be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the cal- 
endar year 1959. They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS :There will be five awards in 


each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION : Presentation of awards 


will be made at an annual luncheon in April. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 
awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 
business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, 
in his own behalf or in that of another. An applicant may submit as 
many entries as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for 
each. The entry blank printed on the reverse of this page, or a facsimile 
thereof, should be employed. 

2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1960. 

3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Mep1a/score Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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| Official Entry Blank 


TO: Date. 
Executive Secretary 

Annual Media Awards 

c/o Mepta scope Magazine 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 


a. This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 





& The nominee is 





(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION) 





(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION) 





(CITY AND STATE) 





(NATURE OF BUSINESS) 


3. The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 
award is as follows: 








4. Supporting data that will help the judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award are attached. 
(Attach as much supporting information as possible, including copies 
of addresses or articles; published media research reports; evidence 
of originality in media techniques as shown by advertisements. sched- 
ules, press clippings, or other documents.) 


5. My name is: 





(NAME) 





(COMPANY) 





(ADDRESS) 




















MEAN 
BUSINESS... Saey 


$4% BILLION A YEAR! 









This girl represents America’s big, booming market of 9 million young women under 20. 
SEVENTEEN Magazine talks with her alone... in a language she loves. And because it never 
talks down to her, she takes everything in it to heart, including the advertising. “Girl 
talk”’ like this creates amazing buying action. 65.2% of SEVENTEEN’s 4,800,000 readers 
have actually bought from its pages.* THAT’S WHY IN 1959... 


FOR THE 7™ CONSECUTIVE YEAR SEVENTEEN TOPS ALL MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR WOMEN IN ADVERTISING LINAGE! 
Sd LMG UP 102 PAGES! - 4 COLOR LINAGE UP 66% PAGES! - DOLLAR VOLUME HIGHEST EVER! 










* Gilbert Youth Research 
to START o habit than to STOP one! sEVENTEEN MAGAZINE « 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + PLaza 9-8100 
_ SEVENTEEN-at-School—only magazine of its kind—offers your educational materials to high school home 
EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: economics teachers. SEVENTEEN Magazine carries your advertising into their classrooms. Ask us about it! 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
THIRD QUARTER 1959 


153-9 

















$ Volume 


Newspapers $166,830,000 | 119.5 22.3 

















Nationally Distributed 
Senaes Sensleaiinte 18,771,000 | 111.5 (1.0) 





General Magazines 161,158,000} 113.4 | 18.5 






































Business Papers 128,729,000] 117.6 | 17.4 

Farm Publications 11,627,000} 103.6 | 10.0 PERCENT CHANGE sentati 
Network TV 142,571,000} 119.5 | 14.0 FROM THIRD QUARTER 1958 totlin 
Network TV Talent 57,737,000; 968 | 14.0 pr 
Spot TV 133,581,000} 153.9 | 13.8 a Fe 
Outdoor 30,498,000} 985 | 38 


**1956 Base Year Bost 
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ONE-IN-A-MILLION TEST MARKET .. . 
one newspaper .. . 
and a million and more prospects! 





You can now cover one of the nation’s top 
three test markets (and the Number One test 


f market in New England!) thoroughly and more New Journal-Bulletin Package Plans 
economically than ever with The Providence Low Cost Gravure Opportunity—Your gravure advertising in This 
Week Magazine or locally-edited Rhode islander may be ted 


Journal-Bulletin. New Journal-Bulletin package for Journal-Bulletin combination, black and white, at $.44 a line, 
plans—explained at right—make it easy. a. A 
And you'll like what The Providence Journal- Caw is es Sow 

Bulletin delivers. This one medium is the strong- | ete 6: ane © 


tst selling force throughout New England’s sec- 


Job-tailored Combinctions— 
fit your campaign program 

















ond largest market . . . a million-plus interstate po ae ge OE Sl 
population center where buying power is BIG... Sunday JOUrNG! .......e.eceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 188,039 x) 
bigger than ever, as Sales Management shows. See eee “ pana = 
_In ABC Providence alone, The Journal-Bul- Sunday, Morning, Evening ..........-..-- 309,542 $1.04 
letin gives you 100%-plus coverage of over 500,- (ABC circulation, March 31, 1959) 
000. In the CITY-STATE area, you get more *Daily copy may run morning and evening or evening and morning. 
than 80% coverage. Sunday and dally combinations may stort preceding Thursday A.M., 
, to be completed with Tuesday P.M. editions. Holiday Journal not 
Isolated from other major markets . . . repre- sold in combination. 
sentative and well-balanced between urban and 
suburban . .. cosmopolitan in composition . . . the 
bustling Providence market offers you the ideal Write for full market data or Package Plan information 
testing grounds for new products, new packaging, to Frank S. Rook, Manager, General Advertising, The 
or sales promotion ideas. Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence 2, Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Boston office: 479 Statler Bidg., Boston 16; Represented in Florida by McAskill, Herman & Daley, 
4014 Chase Ave., Miami Beach 40; Represented elsewhere by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 
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Scope on People 4 


SHOWN PRIOR to a recent Advertising Women 
of New York luncheon at the Hotel Astor: Flor- 
ence Goldin, vice president, Grey Advertising 
Agency; Arthur Motley, publisher of Parade and 
luncheon speaker; Harriet Raymond, plastics ad- 
vertising director of Celanese Corporation, and 
Advertising Woman of the Year; Jane Todd, dep- 
uty commissioner, Department of Commerce, 
State of New York; John Mather Lupton, presi- 
dent, John Mather Lupton Company. 


PARTICIPANTS in a symposium on media re- 
search at a recent meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the American Marketing Association 
are (from left), Leigh Dimond, director of mar- 
keting research, Bureau of Advertising; Morton 
Lenrow, research director of the American Week- 
ly; Roger Barton, editor of Mep1a/scope, moder- 
ator; Dr. Leon Arons, director of research, Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising. 


HONORS are accorded the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, as Robert E. MacNeal (second from right), 
president of Curtis Publishing Company, pre- 
sents the Saturday Evening Post 50 Year Adver- 
tising Award to William B. Murphy, president 
of Campbell Soup. Looking on are Peter Schruth 
(left), advertising director of the Post, and John 
A. McGlinn, Jr., Campbell marketing director. 
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SHOWCASE FOR ADVERTISING. Institutional advertisements sponsored 
by Standard Oil Company (N.J.) in interests of international friendship 
placed on exhibit in Esso Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York. Campaip 
launched last January is currently running in Time. Attending unveiling wer 
David Ogilvy, pres. Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, the agency; Stewart Schackn 
p.r. mgr. Standard Oil Co.; Robert M. Gray, adv. mgr., Esso Standard 0j 
Co.; John McLatchie, adv. dir., Time. 








BIG CANADIAN AD. What is said to be the largest single advertisemet 
ever placed in a Canadian magazine was recently run in Maclean's by 

of Canada to announce 1960 product line. Nearly a yard of unint 
display space was used. Ad is checked at bindery by H. D. Bardsley, plat 
production mgr.; H. J. Scandrett, v.p. of F. H. Hayhurst Co., agency; ™* 
Butler, ad. mgr., Phileo; A. L. Allan and S. L. Hutchings, of Macleans. 
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Z| Newsweek had more new 
m) advertisers in the first 


10 months of 1959 than any 


s 
rien 


=| other newsweekly, as it did 


for the full year, 1958. 


Newsweek 
I} 


First in its | 
field in 


ad pages | 


The different newsweekly 


for communicative people 











BY NOTED 
WRITERS / 





ils Magazine Editorial Profile: 


Business, travel, current events, 
hunting and fishing, “do-it-your- 
self”. . . these are some of the 
topics that, in addition to fraternal 
news, whet the reading appetites 
of 1.2 million Elks every month. 


Add an interesting array of fiction, 
plus articles on sports or matters 
of national importance . . . 

that’s a general outline of 

The ELKS Magazine. 


This appealing editorial package, 
penned by noted writers, invites 
readership . . . provides the 

right setting for your advertising, 
It’s the best way to sell the 

#1* men’s market. 


*1959 Starch Report... ask 
your local ELKS Representative 
to show you a copy. 


MAGAZINE 





New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 








ODDS AND TRENDS: 








Trends I'll Give Odds On 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


At this time of year, a courageous 
columnist looks through the “distance” 
lens of his bi-focals. I invite my read- 
ers to tear out this column, and mail 
it back to me in December 1960. 


Editorial content will take a front 
seat in 1960°s media ads. The in- 
spired job Herb Mayes has done on 
McCall’s is reminding advertising 
men that media’s basic strength lies 
in what the editor puts into it. Not 
only the women’s books, but all print 
media, are hunting and bidding for 
the top stories. 

We'll see more “spectaculars” in 
1960. Advertisers are deciding you've 
got to shout to be heard above today’s 
crowd. They’re turning to magazine 
inserts, 90-minute TV shows. The 
magazines are in a better spot; they 
can add pages. TV must pre-empt its 
regular sponsors’ time. 

Newspaper ROP color will pile up 
more gains. More advertisers are try- 
ing it; learning how to use it; liking 
it. More newspapers, watching its 
growth, are tooling up for it. 

Watch those “regionals” in national 
magazines. The emphasis on markets 
and marketing, the high cost of na- 
tional coverage, will make more ad- 
vertisers look into this new deal. And 
now the big books are offering it, 
promoting it, and selling it. 

Even the supplements may start 
pushing “regionals.” Last June, I 
noted here that their member-news- 
papers have objected to this adver- 
tising “diversion.” But, I said, once 
magazine regionals start diverting 
newspaper linage, the papers may 
look to their Sunday books to win 
it back. Last week, an executive of 
a leading supplement told me his 
papers are already broaching the 
subject. 

A new media battle’s brewing— 
between the magazine “seals.” Up to 


now, Good Housekeeping had thing 
pretty much to itself (with Paren 
off in its own special corner). Noy 
McCall’s is out pushing its “Us 
Tested” seal, and Good House ; 
watching attentively. With so mam 
new products on the brink of inty 
duction, an interesting “Battle of Th 
Seals” could develop. 

The media groups will loom sil 
larger in 1960. ANPA’s Bureau of 
Advertising, gloating over las 
spring’s “new car” promotion, shoul 
win more support next year. Othe 
newspaper groups are forming to sé 
ROP color and national linage. Te 
various magazine groups are all mor 
ing in under MPA’s roof, to form: 
stronger, smoother -functioning op 
eration. 

“Exposure” will be the word in'@. 
When those Sateve-Politz boys, sek 
ing a comparison with TV, came » 
with “Ad Page Exposure,” it lookel 
to the headline-skimmers like another 
promotion term. But a second loo 
is attracting other top magazines 
this new measurement. The Digest’ 
co-sponsoring an APX study with the 
Post. Life and Look have brought oi 
their own exposure interpretations 

Watch those single-copy sales. Te 
magazines have neglected them 
long; now they’re out after then 
Life’s 19-cent test-price is official 
everywhere. Reader’s Digest is pust 
ing its check-out rack (with W 
Guide) in the supers, introducite 
slot machines in busy spots. New: 
stand copies save the publisher thos 
hefty postal charges, and they let the 
advertiser do things the P. 0. won! 
allow on the subscription run. 
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daily 


Up...up...up. That’s the story of daily 
circulation gains this year for The Grand 
Rapids Press. Daily net paid figures for the 
second quarter of this year show a 8,549 
copy increase—a hefty 7% hike over the 
same period last year. 

West Michigan’s greatest advertising me- 
dium, reaching the billion-dollar 23-county 
sales area, now offers this bonus in cir- 






Yin Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


culation coverage, a record-high 124,797 
copies daily. The daily Press covers 9 out 
of 10 homes in metropolitan Grand Rapids 
and almost 4 out of 10 homes in all of 
West Michigan. 


Get the complete story of Press coverage 
from your nearest Booth newspaper rep- 
resentative. 


The “TOTAL SELLING” medium is your Daily Newspaper 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 


EVENING 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A 


B. Newman, 4 J. Michiadh Ave 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 


SUNDAY 
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1,057,725 


946 863 
TV households 


3,749,960 
people 


$6.8 BILLION 


annual income 


$3.8 BILLION 


annual retail sales 








AMERICA’S 


10" 


TV MARKET 





WGAL-TV 





CHANNEL 8 
LANCASTER 
PA. 






NBC and CBS 
316,000 watts 











Representative 


The MEEKER oat 
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VIEWS ON BROADCAST: 








New Buyers and Old Salesmen 


By Isabel Ziegler 


I have observed in the past year or 
two that some of the broadcast media 
representatives who have been in the 
business for many years complain in 
their informal conversations that 
things aren’t what they used to be. 
Buying isn’t done with creativity and 
imagination any more, they say, but 
with a slide-rule. 

These veteran representatives are 
in many cases dealing with persons 
in the media-buying function who 
are new to the business. This is 
especially true in agencies where 
broadcast billing has been increasing 
rapidly, and where the policy is to 
promote from within. In an industry 
that is relatively new and constantly 
expanding, the commodity of experi- 
ence is scarce. Companies have tried 
to compensate for this by setting up 
checks to protect themselves and to 
assure their clients the best possible 
services; these checks are represented 
by specific rules, supervisors, junior 
and senior buyers, training sessions. 

Yet, in many cases the veteran 
media representative who has contact 
with these new persons is too quick 
to question their authority and abil- 
ity. He sometimes pays scant atten- 
tion to questions which are reason- 
able and within any inexperienced or 
even experienced buyer’s right to ask. 
Of course, this attitude does no good. 
The time-buyer does not benefit from 
the salesman’s knowledge, and the 
salesman certainly doesn’t build good- 
will with the buyer. 

The salesman’s defense is to call a 
time-buyer a slide-rule buyer. He is 
said to be a person who buys by the 





beok and supposedly is unable t 
buy with creativeness and imagine 
tion. The book is the book of rating 
and resulting cost per thousands, 

In any situation, there has to bk 
some book to follow. Experience is 
not enough. It is impossible for a 
time-buyer to keep up with all the 
changing situations in radio and tele 
vision. (Of course, I am not even con- 
sidering now the all-media buyer, 
who has to keep abreast of changing 
situations in newspapers, magazines, 
business publications, outdoor, trans 
portation advertising as well.) The 
rating books are guides. They either 
show us what has been hap;ening, or 
confirm our opinion of what we 
thought to be true. We buyers are not 
spending our own money, and it 
seems to me that it is right that we 
use every available tool at our dis 
posal to help us make decisions. In 
earlier years, when fewer reliable 
tools were available, a buyer had to 
rely more completely upon his own 
judgment and experience. 

There is another side to this coin- 
new salesmen. A time-buyer is often 
in the position of being able to help 
a salesman with some small sugges 
tion. Their positions are parallel, is 
that the time-buyer is between the 
client and the salesman, the the sale 
man is between the station and the 
time-buyer. 

New personnel—salesmen, time 
buyers, station personnel, bring me¥ 
ideas to our industry, better and 
quicker and more accurate ways to do 
jobs. We can all benefit from om 

’ i 
another’s help. 
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pinpoint magazine coverage 
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locally edited gravure magazines 
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a cml and 4 Vonsitation WAGAINE 


in Atlanta...in any Region 
or throughout the Nation! 


The nation’s 52 locally edited gravure magazines are vour tactical ad 
force in 39 major markets. 


Here are 12 of the best 

AKRON BEACON JOURNAL * ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION * COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH * DENVER POST * HOUSTON CHRONICLE * INDIANAPOLIS STAR * LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL * NEWARK NEWS * NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE STATES * 
PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC * ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT * TOLEDO BLADE 
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SOURCE: Media Records, inc. “First nine monty 


It’s as plain as the charts on this page. Every year, every month... the Solid Cincinnati 


significant trend to the morning Enquirer becomes more conSOLIDated! 





Reason? More and more, retailers and national advertisers are discovering 
this is the way to reach and influence the solid market-that-matters in this reads the 
area. Did you know... that the Daily Enquirer home audience has a 
her median income? That Daily Enquirer households are larger, younger, 


hi e Py J 
. io ili <a é \ 
need more, spend more? The new 1959 Top Ten Brands survey cites these Cincinnati N\ 


and many more facts that'll interest you concerning this great 19-county, 


3-state area. Write, wire or phone The Enquirer’s Research Department. Enquirer 


Represented by Moloney, Regan © Schmitt, Ine. 
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GENERAL 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Groceries ... 
Baking Products 
Beverages honed 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 
Condiments ............. 
Dairy Products .............. 
Disinfectants and Exterminators 
Laundry Soeps and Cleansers 
Meats, Fish and Poultry ......... 





Housing Equip t and Supp 
Industrial 

Insurance . 

Publications .. 

Public Utilities ....... 

Radio and Television - 


Toilet Requisites 
Antiseptics 
Perfumes and Cosmetics 
Toilet Soaps 
Transportation 
Airways ...... 
Bus Lines _. 
Railroads - 
Steamships 


Wearing Apparel . 
TOTAL GENERAL _. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Gesolines and Oils .. 
Passenger Cars—New 
Tires and Tubes... 
Trucks and Tractors . 
TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE - 


TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE. 


Prepared exclusively for MEDIA, 
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OCTOBER 
1959 vs. 1958 


% 


Gain or Loss 


—10.1 


—6.6 
—14.3 
—1.5 
+70.9 
—17.6 
—5.0 
+ 40.2 
—18.0 
—10.1 


—40.5 
—6.9 
—16.7 
+30.0 
—2.0 
+3.6 
—119 
+30.0 


+50.4 
—24.1 
—28.1 
+615 
+12.0 


+12.0 
+10.3 
—1.6 
+50.0 
—7.0 
+18 


+ 56.9 


—38.4 
+246 
+45 
—51.0 
+3.4 


—2.7 


scope by Media Records, Inc. 


% of 
Total 


9.0 


16.0 

2.5 
2.2 
1.1 
1.0 
2.1 
0.1 
1.6 
1.0 


2.4 


3.1 
4.1 
2.7 
7.4 
6.2 


3.2 
0.0 
0.3 
1.6 
0.4 


8.8 
5.8 
0.3 
1.2 
0.9 
0.4 


1.4 


2.3 
17.2 
0.8 
0.6 
25.5 
100.0 


TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


OCTOBER AND FIRST TEN MONTHS 1959-1958 


FIRST TEN MONTHS 


1959 vs. 1958 


% 


Gain or Loss 


—4.2 
T19.1 
+6.1 
—11.4 
—47.4 
+9.8 
—38.3 
—22.5 
—3.4 


—1.1 
+35.6 


+25.6 


+7.4 
+5.8 
+3.9 
+2.1 


—22.5 
+79.3 
—44.9 
—19.1 
—18.1 


+9.4 
+10.9 
+23.4 
+6.2 
—3.5 
+8.4 


+0.6 


—13.9 
+28.0 
+3.0 
—27.9 
+12.6 
+3.2 


% of 
Total 


8.2 


16.0 
2.2 
2.7 
0.7 
1.1 
2.1 
0.2 
1.8 
1.2 


3.3 
2.8 
1.5 
2.5 
3.9 
2.6 
5.0 
5.9 


2.9 
0.1 
0.3 
1.3 
0.5 


10.1 
6.7 
0.4 
1.1 
1.0 
0.7 


76.9 


2.8 
13.2 
1.4 
0.5 
23.1 
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ROCK ISLAND + MOLINE + EAST MOLINE - DAVENPORT 


FIRST 100 MARKETS 





IF YOU DO 
BUSINESS IN THE 
QUAD-CITIES . . . 


Sana 
QUAD - CITIES - - ONE OF 
THE FIRST 100 MARKETS 
































THIS DATA CAN 
HELP YOU 


Just off the press! Unique 16-page tab- 
loid of new, authoritative Quad-City 
market facts and figures. Graphically il- 
lustrated. Concise, complete, accurate, 
useful. Read exclusive interviews with 
Quad-City wholesalers and retailers of 
food, drugs, etc. Ask for the 1959-60 
Quad-Cities Market Edition. Contact 
Allen-Klapp or write Mr. Harold E. 
Swanson, Manager General Advertising, 
Argus-Dispatch, Rock Island-Moline, 
Illinois. 


THE QUAD-CITIES LARGEST 
COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


MOLINE DISPATCH 
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Bureau of Advertising. Marketing 
maps and consumption data by state 
for each of 14 types of liquor and wine 
appear in the 67-page booklet, “For 
Distillers.” Maps show type of retail 
control and 1958 case sales in each 
state. Accompanying summary pages 
rank states by consumption, classify 
each state as “above average” and 
“below average” consumption for each 
beverage type, and compare consump- 
tion with total 18-64 population in 
each state. Booklet also gives news- 
paper advertising expenditure by dis- 
tiller and brand for each year from 
1953 through 1958, and comparative 
liquor and wine expenditures in six 
media from 1938 through 1958, as 
well as total advertising expenditure 
trends in each medium from 1948 
through 1958. 


Chemical Week. “The 29 Chemical 
Manufacturers Survey—1958,” con- 
ducted by McGraw-Hill Research with 
questionnaires distributed within 
companies by their own advertising 
managers, provides information on 
buying influence and magazine pref- 
erence in the chemical process in- 
dustries. For each of 41 product types 
and services, from heavy inorganics 
to ceramic materials, the report gives 
percentage of respondents in manage- 
ment, in staff positions, and in six job 
functions, having direct and indirect 
buying influence. The job functions: 
administration, production and plant 
operations, research and develop- 
ment, design and construction, pur- 
chasing, and sales. Same job break- 
downs are used to give percentages 
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MEDIA STUDIES 


of respondents mentioning each of six 
chemical publications as “read regu- 
larly” and “most helpful.” 


CJAD, Montreal. A survey of English 
speaking Montreal by International 
Surveys Ltd. indicates that all English 
Montreal homes have at least one 
radio, and 64 per cent lave two or 
more. News is the most popular type 
of programing, followed by weather 
and popular music (not to be con- 
fused with rock ’n’ roll, listed as 
number one cause of listener “tune 
out”). By 10 A.M. on weekdays, 96 
per cent of homes surveyed are 
reached by radio. Heaviest housewife 
listening hours are between 9 and 11 
A.M., but the 6 to 9 A.M. and 1 to 4 
P.M. periods came in a close second 
and third. Report also gives compara- 
tive attitudes toward various program 
elements of Montreal’s four English- 
language radio stations. 


Good Housekeeping. “Beauty Se- 
crets, 1959,” the result of a survey 
among the magazine’s 2,500-member 
Consumer Panel, gives data on brand, 





conditions and frequency of use, and 
purchasing habits of more than 25 
categories of products for feminine 
grooming and care of skin, hair, and 
hands. Major beauty problems of re- 
spondents were dry skin, large pores, 








and dandruff. Some 98 per cent g 
the panel use lipstick, and Reyly 
was ahead with 42 per cent of th 
lipstick market against only 15 pe 
cent for the runner-up. Pond’s showed 
similar near monopoly of the ek 
cream market. The 146-page repo 
includes a section indicating opinions 
of new products, recently tried. $], 


Ladies’ Home Journal. A report» 
importance of recipes in magazin 
food advertising, the Journal's fry 
since 1946, is based on 250 fou. 
color page food advertisements rated 
by Daniel Starch and Staff. Advertis. 
ments in the “A” group—those wih 
recipes—produced “read most” mt 
ings 87 per cent higher than the “F 
group (no recipes, but displays of 
end result), and 188 per cent higher 
than those in the “C” group. ‘€ 
advertisements displayed neither ree 
ipes nor end result. “B” advertise 
ments attained “read most” ratings 
54 per cent higher than “Cs.” 


Look’s first National Household Ap 
pliance Survey shows surprising dur 
ability of major appliances. Sixh 
per cent of refrigerators, ranges 
washers, vacuum cleaners, and water 
heaters in use today are the first one 
purchased by respondent households 
Among owners of gas refrigerators 
tank vacuum cleaners, and electri 
water heaters, the figure climbs to 
per cent, and 95 per cent of dish 
washers, freezers, clothes dryers, and 
air conditioners (because of relative 
recent entry into the market) have 
never been replaced. In addition 
replacement possibilities, this latter 
group offers the greatest original pur 
chase market, since only 19 per ceil 
of U.S. households now own separa 
freezers, only 8.3 per cent own a 
conditioners, and a mere 3.6 per cet 
own dishwashers. Survey also coves 
brand satisfaction and potential 
switching, buying intentions during 
the next 12 months, and character 
istics of households owning 
purchased appliances (within pat 
two years), or expecting to buy 

in the next year. 
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Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. 
Among detailed data in “The Ca- 
nadian People and Their Market” are 
population, income, and retail sales 
figures for each province and for each 
of 48 major urban areas as well as 
breakdowns of total Canadian popu- 
lation by type of residence, sex, and 
whether urban or rural dwellers. The 
eight-page booklet also contains data 
on consumer spending, taxation, and 
ownership of automobiles and various 
appliances, as well as a breakdown of 
gross national product by major in- 
dustries. A reprint from The Finan- 
cial Post’s “Survey of Markets” de- 
scribes legal requirements of selling 
in Canada. 


Redbook. Americans—at least 75 
per cent of them—like advertising, 
according to Gallup. And 65 per cent 
think life would be more difficult 
without it. Asked why, respondents 
in the national study said advertising 
is their only source of information on 
availability of products, quality, price, 
and brand. Also in advertising’s favor 
is the majority preference for adver- 
tised products over non-advertised. 


CBS Television Spot Sales’ 
“Cume-Finder” contains nine bar 
graphs demonstrating how coverage, 
frequency, unduplicated audience, 
and cost accumulate when buying 
from two to eight prime times, or six 
to 36 daytime 20 second announce- 
ments per week in the top 15, 30, 45, 
60, and 75 markets. Costs are derived 
from SRDS rates for CBS stations in 
each market. Coverage and undupli- 
cated audience data are from a special 


Nielsen study for CBS. 


Television Advertising Repre- 
sentatives, Inc. First of a series of 
brand comparison studies conducted 
for TvAR by Pulse, in five major 
markets served by Westinghouse TV 
stations, indicates that women in the 
8to-34 age group are the best pros- 
pects for cigarettes and shampoos, 
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followed closely by the 35-to-49 
bracket. Brand preference, however. 
varies for both cigarettes and sham- 
poos by region and by age group. 
Top filter brand among men in San 








.Francisco, for instance, is fifth in 


Cleveland. Baltimore’s favorite sham- 
poo comes in third in Boston. Moral 
of the study is that the young house- 
wife, representing the best potential 
for both products, can be reached by 
daytime TV. Future surveys will re- 
port on gasoline, beer and ale, denti- 
frices, coffee, and soaps and deter- 
gents. 


New York 17. 
Name of Report(s): 





WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 


Wall Street Journal. “The Reading 
Preferences of Corporate Officers and 
Executives Listed in Dun & Brad- 
street’s ‘Million Dollar Directory’ ” 
gives results of a survey of 20,621 
such executives which netted a 53.4 
per cent return. Respondents were 
asked to list the weekday and Sunday 
local and out-of-town newspapers 
read regularly for business news, gen- 
eral and business magazines of all 
kinds read regularly, and which three 
newspapers and magazines are most 
important and useful. Report also 
shows reader duplication between the 
Journal and eight other major publi- 
cations, and announces a new service 


OFEICLRS 
LIViS 


CORPORAL! 
BALCT 


that provides data on size, location, 
and number of employees of larger 
firms in each SIC classification. In- 
formation is based on firms listed by 
Dun & Bradstreet’s “Million Dollar 
Directory,” and is recorded on punch 
cards for rapid tabulation. 











Your Name:__ 
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BEST FOOD DAYS VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


Of 1,307 newspapers replying to an 
SRDS questionnaire on “best food 
days,” 886 reported Thursday, and 
298 gave Wednesday as the preferred 
days. Since October, “Newspaper 
Rates and Data” has included this Show Rating Network Sponsor 
updated information on best food 
days under individual newspaper list- SUNDAY 


ings. 


October 1-October 7—Top Five Programs Daily* 


World Series .. 34.8% NBC Gillette 

FOR THE LAYMAN IN REAL ESTATE 2 Jack Benny 28.4 CBS Lever Brothers 
First issue of The National Real 3 Alfred Hitchcock 27.2 CBS Bristol Myers 

Ed Sullivan 26.7 CBS Eastman Kodak 


Estate Investor appeared in Septem- : 
What’s My Line.......... 25.3 CBS Kellogg 


ber with a controlled circulation of 
20,000. Recipients include laymen 
who have previously invested in real MONDAY 


estate, as well as professional realtors, » . . 
accountants. end stterneve. Danny Thomas ............ 0.3% CBS General Foods 
; 2 Ann Sothern 26.8 CBS General Foods 
RATE BASE UP 3 World Series 25.6 NBC Gillette 
Time will raise its circulation rate The Texan ane 25.1 CBS Pharmaceuticals 
base to 2,450,000 effective with the | ~ ener Renee Reet... SUE = — 
issue of March 7, 1960. Rates will 
also rise to $13,225 for one black and TUESDAY 
and white page. Startime 29.0% NBC Ford 
DIRECT MAIL UP World Series . 26.5 NBC Gillette 
Direct mail advertising volume for Rifemen 26.0 ASC Ralten rusia 
. - Peepers Laramie 24.1 NBC Liggett & Myers, Ansco 
first half of 1959 was $857.5 million, 5 Wyatt Earp ABC General Mills 
up 4.5 per cent over first six months 
of 1958. 





WEDNESDAY 
Perry Como 32.4% NBC Kraft : 
Before you buy any radio 2 Wagon Train .............. 26.9 NBC R. J. Reynolds, National Biscuit G@ 


time in Charlotte U. S. Steel Hour 25.6 CBS U. S. Steel 
24.5 CBS Vick Chemical, Manhattan Shirt | 


Check these two reports 5 Price Is Right 23.8 NBC _Speidel 


THURSDAY 


Real McCoys ‘ ABC Procter & Gamble 

Tennessee Ernie Ford 25. NBC Ford 

Zane Grey Theatre CBS S. C. Johnson 

Playhouse 90 ............ . 23 CBS R. J. Reynolds, American Gas, 
5 Groucho Marx 22. NBC Pharmaceuticals 





(NSI Now.-Dee. ‘68 and Apr.-May ’59) 
. + - you'll discover why scores FRIDAY 
of national and regional adver- 77 Sunset Strip BS ABC American Chicle 


tisers have followed the trend Art Carney y NBC A. C. Sparkplug, United Motor 
Desilu Playhouse CBS Westinghouse 

to WIST! Disney Presents .......... 24.8 ABC Ward Baking, Mars 
GO eee 21.9 CBS Parliament, Vick Chemical, 


Seeing is believing. Take National Biscuit Co. 


a look — see for yourself! 
Your PGW Colonel will be SATURDAY 
ged fo chow you copies Gunsmoke CBS Liggett & Myers 


1 
they'll tell you why eee 2 Have Gun, Will Travel 28.0 CBS Lever Brothers 
3 . CBS Colgate-Palmolive 
is the 4 Markham 23.6 CBS __ Schlitz 
best 5 Wanted Dead or Alive 22. CBS _ Kimberly-Clark 
radio buy 


in Charlotte 
*Figures indicate percentage of all TY homes viewing program in question at its time period # 


A BROADCASTING COMPANY OF THE SOUTH STATION market areas covered. 
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*5,250,000 says 
it pulls the most 


Since 1939 Doubleday & Co. has invested more than $5,250,000 
in The American Weekly and, to quote Jerome S. Hardy, 
Doubleday’s Vice President: 


“We run only coupon ads, and we key every ad. We 
check and measure the number and type of orders 
we receive from every publication we use. Once 
again in 1960 The American Weekly will get more 
of our advertising dollars than any other medium.” 


This is proof of the superior pulling power of The American 
Weekly, based on analyzed results... for mail order book-selling is 
the severest criterion that can be applied to a general magazine. 


This is proof, too, of a vitality of reader responsiveness that acti- 
vates consumer power at the point of sale. 


This is further proof that The American Weekly...sells the most 
. .. for the least . . . where the most is sold. 


“American Weekly 


: 


is distributed by these fine newspapers: Albany Times-Union * Baltimore American * Boston Advertiser * Buffalo Courier-Express * Chicago’s American * Charlotte News 

ane Enquirer * Cleveland Plain Dealer * Columbia, S. C., State * Corpus Christi Caller-Times * Dallas Times Herald * Denver Rocky Mountain News * Detroit Times * El Paso Times 

veriod ne News « Houston Chronicle * Huntington, W. Va., Herald-Advertiser * Los Angeles Examiner * Milwaukee Sentinel * New Orleans Times-Picayune * New York Journal-American 

Post-Times « Philadelphia Bulletin * Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph * Portland Oregonian * St. Louis Globe-Democrat * St. Paul Pioneer Press * San Antonio Light * San Diego Tribune 
San Francisco Examiner * Seattle Post-Intelligencer * Syracuse Herald-American * Washington Post * Wichita Beacon 
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Res 
Ipsa 
Loquitur 


or, The Thing Speaks for Itself 


This issue of Media/scope 
speaks not only for itself but 
also for all the information- 
packed issues to come. 

If this is a “‘pass-around” or 
borrowed copy, here’s what 
it’s speaking: 
Subscribe—and have your 
own copy of Media/scope 
every month. 











Pew el eee Cee i 
() O.K. Send me monthly copies of | 
MEDIA/SCOPE for one year | 

and bill me for $3*. ; 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| AN SRDS PvuBLicaTION | 
| 5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. | 
Name 
| Position | 
| Adéves: | 
}o * a 
; C) Business 
| city | 
| Zone... State 
| Company Name... | 
| 

Type of Business or Service: 
| ; | 
| *$3 rate offered only to people buying media | 
| with advertiser ies and jes in | 

U. 8S. and Canada. For anyone else the an- 

nual subscription price is $7.50. 





PERSONNEL CHANGE 


FORMER COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


NAME 


Agencies 


Inez Aimee . 
Time Buyer 


Charles C. Allen ...Blair TV, 


Blair Television Associates, 


Dir. of Resch. 
Samuel Allen ........ 
Mgr., Space Adv. 
Young & Rubicam,.............. 
Media Buyer 


William W. Belcher 
Erhardt 


Warren R. 


Mer., Media Dept. 


Thomas E. Flanagan..... 
All-Media Buyer 
F. P. Freeman... 
Canada, V. P., Gen. Mgr. 


C. A. Guyot 
Sales Mgr., St. Louis Off. 


William R. Henderson 


Anderson F. Hewitt 
Senior V. P., Acct. Mgr. 


William R. Hinch 
Media Buyer 

Peter Karp ....... 
Media Director 

Vincent Machi ................ 
Assoc. Dir., Resch. 
Harold Miller 
Assoc. Media Dir. 


Marvin Richfield ... 
Media Buyer 


F. Winslow Stetson, Jr...Needham, Louis & Brorby........... 


Inc., V. P., Mgt. Rep. 
William Templeton ........ 
V. P., Dir., Radio, TV 
Mort Werner .................. 
TV Enterprises 


Advertisers 

William A. Blount....... Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co...... 
Exec. V. P. 

Wells R. Chapin............ .General Electric, ....................... 


NE Regional Sales Mgr. 


R. L. Duckworth............ Rossi and Co., 


Dir. of Adv. 

Paul J. Greenfield.......... CS eS ee 
Dir. of Mdsg. 

Walter P. Lantz.............. EO Se eee 
Advg. Dir. 

Ralph F. Linder.............. Donahue & Coe, Inc..,.................. 
V. P., Dir. 

Charles G. Mortimer......General Foods Corp..,................ 
President 

Patrick W. Nolan............ ALCO Products, Inc... 


Schenectady, Asst. "Advg., x it 


Mktg. Resch. Mgr. 
Paul W. Roder................ CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., V. P., Advg. 


Mgr., Advg. Dept. 


Theodore T. Teegarden..MacManus, John and Adams... 


Acct. Exec. 


Robert D. Wepplec........ Cities Service Oil Co., Pa.,........ 


Mdsg. Sup. 


..Norman, Craig & Kummel,.......... Norman, Craig & Ky 


-Kudner Agency, Ine, 


mi SS ee 
...McCann-Erickson, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine......... 
Grey Advertising, ..................... 
Foote, Cone & Belding,................ 


General Outdoor Ady, Co.,..........McCann-Erickson, 


.. Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Ine...... 
Suaue & Eckhardt, Inc....... 
_.Lennen & Newell,.................... 
_.Smith, Hagel & Knudsen,......... 

Lennen & Newell......................... J. M. Mathes, Ine., 


_.Benton & Bowles, Inc..,............. 


Warwick & Legler, Inc.,........... 


Deven Sentten, <0. 


Kaiser Industries, V. P..,.............. 


es 
Sup., Tech., Industrial Svs. 


William R. Farrell.......... Monsanto Chemical Co................ Monsanto Chemical € 


...Shulton Ine., 


.......Kelsey-Hayes Co., 


Procter & Gamble,...................... 
Chrysler Corp., 
Cities Service Oil a Pa. 








































NEW COMPANY — 
AND POSITION 


Senior Time Buyer 


Bus. Mgr., Radio. - 
TV Dept. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Chicago, Media Din 


L. A., Assoc. Medi 
Fuller & Smith & Ross: 
Assoc. Media Dir, 
Riedl & Freede, 
Media Dir. 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Canada, President © 


Chicago, Sup., 
Outdoor Div. 
Smith, Hagel & Knuds 

Inc., President 
Compton Advertisi 
Senior V. P. 
Kudner Agency, I 
Print Buyer “ : 
Chester Gore Co., 
Media Director 


Assoc. Dir., Resch.” 
Benton & Bowles, Inc, 
V. P., Assoc. Media 
Erwin Wasey, R 
Ryan, Inc., Media 
C. J. LaRoche & Co. 
V. P., Mktg. Dir. ~ 
Cunningham & W: 
V. P., Dir., Radio, 
Young & Rubicam, f 
V. P., Dir., Radio-T 


Liggett & Myers Tob 
Co., President 
Thompson Ramo 
dridge Inc., Dage 
Div., Mgr., "Mktg. 

Wesson Company, 
Adv. Mgr. 


Dir., Mktg. Svs. De 
Simoniz Co., ; 
Dir. of Mktg. 


Dir., Mkt. Resch. 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Gen. Prods. Mgr., — 
Household Prods. Dit 
General Foods Corp, 


Chairman 


Metals Div., Mgr. 

Marketing Planning 
CIBA Pharmaceutical 

Products, Inc., 

V. P., Mktg. 
Procter & Gamble, 

V. P., Advertising 


Advg. Mgr., V: 


Mgr., Advg., Sales Pro- 
motion Dept. 
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t efficient Tale vin 


60 edit f SRDS Newspaper Circulation 


Analysis { vide INSwe 


ewspaper 
ou'll use 


t ogain and again... 


r market 


f f many uses of t 1960 
SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis 


PLEASE RESERVE AND SHIP: 


copies of the complete U. S. ‘60 edition 
of SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis 
.. . at $60 per copy 


——_. copies of the following individual state 
sections ... at $10 per state 





an all-new, authoritative analysis of 
U. S. DAILY NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION DATA 


an invaluable aid to newspaper / market evaluation 


Here it is, the 1960 SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis . . . 
the third annual edition of the most comprehensive compila- 
tion of newspaper circulations and market data ever published 
in one volume. 


ABC City Zone circulation data 
An easy-reference compilation of C/Z circulations of all morn- 
ing, evening and sm a papers appears at the front of each 
state section . . . shows Total Circulation, C/Z Circulation and 


Percent of Total in C/Z plus magazine and comic supplements 
carried. 


Total circulation data (adjusted) 
Adjusted total circulation res taken from ABC Audit Re- 
ports (available as of 11-15-59) appear throughout the edition. 


Geographic distribution 
e County-by-county circulation figures 
... and in relation to househclds. 


e Metropolitan Statistical Area circulation 
... and in relation to households. 
e Magazine and comic supplements 
by counties and metro areas by carrier paper. 


SRDS Consumer Market Data (1-1-59) 
Reliable SRDS Consumer Market estimates appear for each 
county and Metropolitan Statistical Area (including 35 areas 
newly added or drastically altered! in these basic categories: 
Households « Population . Total Retail Sales 
Food Store Sales . Drug Store Sales 


Daily newspapers (ABC, non-ABC) listed under county of 


A en eee oe ee eee ABC 
Audit Reports are to compile data for audited papers; 
* sworn statements are used for non-audited papers. 


Standard Rate and Data Service, inc. Z 
Automation Services Division bs ARIAT OM om 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Illinois 


SEND COPIES AND BILL TO THE UNDERSIGNED 





Signature Title 
MAIL COPIES TO 
Company Name 
Business Address 
City — 
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Act on these? facts tor immediate Sales Incneary 


FOR A COPY 


of this new depth 
study 
of Philadelphia 
write or call 
WIBG, Philadelphia, 
or see your 
Katz representative. 
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NEW QUALITATIVE SURVEY 
IN PHILADELPHIA PROVES: 











Philadelphia families with children under 20 
BUY MORE...EARN MORE...OWN MORE’ 


They own 59.3% of the homes; 62.3% of the washing machines; 
68.4% of the automobiles. They buy 75.7% of hair preparations; 
71.2% of cigarettes; 67.2% of soap and detergents; 61% of beer 
and ales; 71.6% of automotive products, etc. 


WIBG reaches more families in all categories 
but especially more families with children 
under 20 than any other Philadelphia station’ 


* Pulse study of Philadelphia family radio characteristics, 


In Philailelphia.. 
you know whew 









STORER 


station 
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Advertising Cost Index 


Ad Rate Changes: 


October 1958 to October 1959 


100 $103.76 





120 
Business Publications 


in October 1959 the advertiser had 
to add $3.76 to every $100 ex- 
pended for space to duplicate the 
average business publication adver- 
tising campaign of October 1958. 
was up 2 per cent. Cost- 
per-thousand circulation had 
increased almost 11 per cent. 





80 


100 $102.05 


Reported by Harry J. Johnson 


100 


$106.81 





80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


Space costs in the average consumer 
magazine advertising campaign of 
October 1958 had increased 6.8 per 
cent by October 1959. During this 
12-months’ period, circulation went 
up 4 per cent and cost-per-thousand 


- circulation rose about 2% per cent. 





120 80 


100 $102.65 





80 120 


Daily Newspapers 


To duplicate the average daily news- 
paper campaign of October 1958 
in October 1959, the advertiser had 
to increase his allowance for space 
costs 2.65 per cent. Circulation rose 
2/3 of 1 per cent and cost-per- 
million circulation rose about 2 per 
cent. 





$112.32 


120 





Spot Radio 


For every $100 invested for time 
costs in a typical national spot radio 
campaign in October 1958, the ad- 
vertiser had to add $2.05 to repeat 
this schedule in October 1959. Last 
fall spot radio rates were 3 per cent 
above rates in the fall of 1957. 


Spot Television 


On the average, the advertiser's 
$100 allocation for national spot 
television time in October 1958 had 
increased to $112.32 by October 
1959. By comparison, television time 
rates have increased only 4% per 
cent between October 1957 and 
October 1958. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for October 1958 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Business Publications 

Page rates in a typical business publication advertising 
campaign were 19 per cent higher in October 1959 than 
during the 1956 base period. Circulation had gone up 12 
per cent, and cost-per-thousand circulation had risen 6.7 
per cent since 1956. 


Consumer Magazines 

To conduct a consumer magazine campaign in October 
1959 in the same representative publications used in 1956, 
the -advertiser had to increase his allowance for space 
costs 26 per cent. Since 1956, circulation had risen 12 per 
cent and cost-per-thousand 12.5 per cent. 


National advertising display rates of daily newspapers in 
October 1959 continued at 13 per cent above the average 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


1956 advertising rates averege = 100 


rates of 1956. Both circulation and cost-per-million circv- 
lation remained at the comparable levels of the earlier 
two months—1.6 per cent and 11 per cent respectively. 
Spot Radio 
In October 1959 published spot radio national time rates 
had reached their highest point since 1956. Costliest spt 
radio rates were 5 per cent above the costliest rates during 
the base period. Last year, from May to December, 
radio national rates were static, 2 per cent above 
1956 base. 
Spot Television 
Spot television prime national time rates in October 19? 
were more than a third costlier than during 1956. They 
had risen almost 914 per cent since January 1959, com 
to © 3 por cont rise between Jeomery Gi 
r 1958. 
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Chinncuncing 


Che Sunday Star-Bulletin 


New Star in the 50th State! 


= 









| 




















With the introduction of 
the Sunday Star-Bulletin, 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin extends 
the State’s widest coverage 
into a full seven days. 
Publication started on November 1. 




















fonolulu Star-Bulletin 


TODAY'S NEWS TODAY—7 DAYS A WEEK 


SPS eheeh oes 


Represented nationally by 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 








. % 
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A GOLDEN YEAR FOR TRUE... | 


e For TRUE advertisers « For un-ux-o’ri-ous* readers 






TaN. 


Feiliiting ouch. famous writers ad- call 


Cc. S. Forester + Philip Wylie + Virgil |. Partch 
* Barnaby Conrad - Dan Mannix 


* Ted Trueblood 










patie g iacyinc_ gl edited, man motivated... 


For the TRUE advertiser For the un-ux-o’ri-ous*reader For TRUE...and you! 
TRUE delivers every month a ‘TRUE has the top flight writers, TRUE’s 24-karat D 

hand-picked responsive audience __ the big interest features. Coverto tops a record year far 
for products made for men— __— cover, every issue delivers the and : 
bought by men. And, products kind of absorb'ng entertaimment cast of what oan 5 fer 
where the man’s choice makes the that makes men buy and pay for in 1960. Anew high in the  _ 
difference! If you have something TRUE at single copy prices be- vitality of the world’s 
tosell to men—sell themin TRUE. cause they want to read it! ing magazine for men. 


iNet encessively or dotingly the 
submissive to a wife. 
A Fawoett Publication — 67 West 44th Street, New Yerk 35, 
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9.24: Advertising Assn. of the 
West, Lafayette Hotel, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

7. Assn. of National Advertis- 

ers, Advertising Research 

Workshop, Hotel Sheraton 

East, New York. 

%): Oklahoma Broadcasters 
Assn., Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa. 





: California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., Hotel Statler, 
L.A. 

8-19: American Press Institute, 
Advertising Seminar, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

17: Assn. of National Advertis- 

ers, Co-op Advertising Work- 

shop, Hotel’ Sheraton East. 

New York. 

21-22: Midwest Newspaper Adver- 

tising Executives Assn., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 

: Inland Daily Press Assn.. 


Drake Hotel, Chicago. 





National Business Publica- 
tiens, Boca Raton Hotel and 
Chab. Boca Raton, Florida. 


Texas Assn. of Broadcasters. 


Rice Hotel, Houston. 


National Assn. of Broadcast- 
es, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

: American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Boca Raton, 
Florida. 

: Sales Promotion Executives 
Asen., Hotel Astor, New 

York. 


GRLINGS STILL RISING 
Ranvork and spot television bill- 
(0 fer the first half of 1959 are up 
¥ cent over the first six months 
aecording to the Television 
ma of Advertising. Combined 
o e expenditures for the 1959 
ae « by mstwork and national anid 

» advertisers were 9624.7 
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Bevember 1089 











The 


FIRST IN PRIME TIME 








Cover the $2 Billion Spokane 
market with... 

























KREM-TV hes welded this giant market 
tegether fer yeu... 


NEWS 



















: i exclusive TV relay and 
film exchange. Plus world wide wire service. Good reasons for KREM.TV 


LOCAL PROGRAMS 


KREM.-TV's Capt. Cy makes Popeye bigger than ever! And, the record 
proves syndicated programming does best on KREM-TV! 








pe ae ten ciate oa programming rides in first place in this 








KREM-TV's signal 
and 100 community 
antenna systems 
cover the $2 Billion 
Spokane Market. 








TELEVISION 







SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











How the 



































RCA is 
Newspapers o 
) for a c 
forman 
HEL _ 
*“How, I might ask, can vemienc 
we make a right media plan . 
in communication forms which fri p t (| S a n i _RoP 
are essentially emotional if all City, la 
our measurements are . verted. 
physical?” influence tisemen 
in the | 
“I believe that what is NOTHING takes ~ Place of the Bpacon 
needed is a recognition daily newspaper, and a newspaper child’s | 
of the human communicative he Op e 2. delivered to the home gets read, business 
nature of these media and ~ ance of 
study of their values in that ee In the 16-county newspaper market, ‘= 600 I 
term. Instead of concentrating F embracing 61 cities and towns, the f* 
our research upon quantity Roanoke Times and the Roanoke FM is 
and utility, emphasis should World-News are the home tows ah 
be put on how a medium newspapers with home town news. fGen 
makes friends and influences More than 1100 carrier boys, Ij brother, 
people, and how that power motor routes, 18 contract haulers in use 
can sell a package or an idea.” and 34 units of motorized equipment §4 select 
are used to see that the Roanoke fits stere« 
Newspapers are delivered on time Jaations 
and in good condition. Bycts. ma 
59 per 
a In this isolated empire of 7,516 Juiready 
square miles there are more that fisher 2] 
552,000 people, and the Roanoke 
Newspapers saturate this area with | NBC 
100% coverage in Metropolitan }., Fy 
Roanoke, 95% in 61 cities and towns 14: ),. 
and 61% in the 16 county area. we" = 
+) pppersed | 
The Standard Metro area yardstick [’.  . 
is an unreliable index of total f° " 
market size where Roanoke, Virginia, f*" ne 
is concerned, FP 12-h 
news of 
nercials 
=o Dne of 
~ p for t 
*From a Media/scope interview o>, pratories. 
with William E. Matthews, Vice- ‘i ow 
president and director of media % 4 
relations and planning department dF R OA bi Moder: 
of Young & Rubicam. / 7 of brides 
_ Heenehe, Viegas ; ision an 
= Roanoke is a Burgoyne [ ™°St 
Test City with spot color f% such 
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” ee 
Yan The Daily Newspaper is 
the Total Selling Medium 


THE ROANOKE TIMES and 
THE ROANOKE WORLD-NEWS 
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RCA is working on a home recorder 
capable of recapturing any TV show 
for a command, in-home, repeat per- 
formance, as well as playing back 
missed shows at the viewer's con- 
venience. 


ROP is making gains in New York 
City, last stronghold of the uncon- 
verted. First three-color ROP adver- 
tisement in any N. Y. daily appeared 
in the N. Y. Post in September for 
of the Beacon Wax. Then, in October, Fair- 
paper F iiid’s three daily and three weekly 


) business papers announced accept- 
f four colors. Minimum size 

arke, = 600 lines 

18, the #* sd 

—_ FM is no longer the infant medium 

nell of the radio industry. Watch its little 

ys, 15 brother, FM-AM stereo radio, already 


aulers fin use by Ampex Audio, Inc., to tell 
pment §2 select audience in 10 cities about 
anoke fits stereo tape recorders. Of 237 radio 
n time Fstations surveyed by Granco Prod- 
lition. fucts, manufacturer of radio receivers. 
39 per cent replied that they are 
‘T,5M6 falready transmitting stereo, and an- 
e than Iether 21 per cent plan to do so soon. 





a with | NBC is signing up physicians for 
olitat 1 FM medical network utilizing 
ip ultiplexing to pipe music into doc- 


or's offices in 16 markets. Inter- 
persed with music will be three 15- 
¢ total ninute informational programs daily, 
oini h repeated three times throughout 
ginia, ; Si 
erned, #'* 12-hour broadcast day, providing 
news of medical progress and com- 
mercials from ethical drug houses. 
Dne of the first advertisers signed 
p for the service is Lederle Lab- 
pratories. 


Modern Bride, in a recent survey 
if brides-to-be, reveals that both tele- 
sion and radio sets are among “the 
n most important items” (follow- 
mg such merchandise as bedroom 
iture, washing machines, cars) to 
ihe expectant brides. 
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Airtime Procedures, Inc., of Holly- 
Nod, announces a service to help 
ties in planning budgeting, pro- 
and follow-up of radio and 
commercials, as well as to handle 
‘a Summaries, residual talent pay- 
and union reports. e 
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“Since it does the 
job on his place over 
in Jackson County, 
it should do 0.K. for 
us.” 




































PENETRATE 


WITH LOCAL PICTURES 


Quickest way to gain the attention of a farmer (or his 
wife) is to picture a person (or place) near home. 

Show your product in use, right in Michigan, and you 
have something in common with the reader. He’s ready 
for your sales message. He’s in a mood to believe — and 


to buy. 


We can arrange for Michigan action photos of your prod- 
uct in use — or a testimonial picture suitable for use in 
your advertising. Photo can be stripped in quickly, easily 
at no extra production cost. We print by gravure. 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising also available in 
THE OHIO FARMER ® PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


NEW EVIDENCE of how major advertisers are using 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising to penetrate Michigan's 
rich farm market is illustrated in the new 20-page 
booklet at left. Write for your copy. 


Michigan Farmer 


East Lansing, Michigan 








PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing has listed 1958's top 100 national 
advertisers, giving expenditures by 
each in newspapers, general and farm 
magazines, business publications, 
spot radio, outdoor, network tele- 
vision, and spot television. Listing 
points up percentages of total adver- 


tising budgets allocated by each to 
TV. Those devoting more than 90 per 
cent of their 1958 budgets to TV in- 
cluded Adell Chemicals, Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Inc., Carter Products, Ameri- 
can Chicle, and Texize Chemicals. 
Promotion piece points out that 65 of 
the top 100 placed more money in 
TV than in any other medium, and 
that 65 per cent of the top 82 adver- 
tisers whose expenditures were re- 
corded in both 1957 and °58 in- 
creased their TV allocations during 
1958. 





A NEW 
MORNING 


NEWSPAPER in 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Citizen-Journal has replaced the Ohio State Journal 
and the Columbus Citizen in Columbus and central Ohio. 







This new morning newspaper is a Scripps-Howard publi- 
cation, but all advertising sales and other business affairs 
will be handled by the Dispatch Printing Company. 


General advertising rates for the new Citizen-Journal are 
as follows: 32c for the Citizen-Journal alone, or 73¢ on 


the optional 


combination with the Columbus Evening 


Dispatch, and 83c on the optional combination with the 


Sunday Dispatch. 


Contact your O’Mara & Ormsbee man, or write or call 
Ralph Hemming, manager, general advertising, 34 S. 3rd 


St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Represented nationally by: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Columbus Citizen Journal 








The American Home, 
Them In The Act. . . Catch Them Ip 
American Home” is the theme of, 
campaign featuring 10 do . 
spreads in seven advertising and si 
business publications. Large phoy : 
graphs show young couples plannige 
their homes from the pages of th 
magazine. 


Bureau of Advertising aj Big 3 Pa 













ANPA report that several hundy esi 
newspapers and utility firms, may. Boot & § 
facturers, associations, and retailn§ 
joined their third two-week induiy( "2% ! 
promotion, “Make Your Home Hp 

pier With a New Appliance,” Jy the Buc 


nationwide appliance promotion tuff chicago 
from November 9 through 21. Bog" & 
provided complete kits, including af Cincinna 
*-* . ° p Stockton- 
vertising layouts and promotion idex 


Vheeler 
Hearst Magazines is indoctring. diiinin’ 
ing its 150 salesmen in a series of |) the ¥. J 
advertising seminars, covering phaw§ Corinthia 
of agency operations. Executives (f #7 /- 
participating agencies appear twice: Croplife 
month, from September through fbf “**”' 
ruary 8, 1960, to discuss topics ramp Dawei F 
ing from marketing and media 
search to art and media contacts, 


Elks Mag 
Modern Packaging’s new fin} ’™ 


strip presentation describes the histr§ Family W 
ical function of the business pressing “”” ™ 
sparking industrial progress throug got oy 
communication to enable “each ge 

eration to profit by the accomplit p~y 
ments of the previous generation First Thr 
The presentation also covers the maf Goold & 
azine’s editorial content, pointing py Wo, 
its Reader Development Program. J Aewlend . 


General ( 
McCann-E 








NBC-TV sent original prints d 
sports subjects by artists Leonal Good Hoe 
Baskin, Misch Kohn, Jacob Landa, 


. . . |Grand R 
and Antonio Frasconi to advertise The Fred 
and agency executives as a remindtfy.... M. 
of the network’s 1959-60 spori§ lye Bake 










schedule. Woodcuts feature foot 
basketball, boxing and baseball. 





| Feeley Adi 
Holiday. Marschalk & Pratt: KREM-T\ 


Jeanne Brennan is winner of the ttle} Siowscre, 
“Miss Holiday New York” aml fia. uy 
Holiday tour in Europe and a $50} deter, ¢ 
cash prize. Runner-up in Holiday} litte Roc 
competition to “give recognition ® ki 
the N. Y. agency secretary—the i pod 
who does the work for the exec" long Beac 
who gets the credit and money” 8} MF. Be 
Jeanine Clark, of Atlanta, with ¥. Look Mag 
Frohlich Co. . 
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Advertising Index 




















rints ¢ 
Leonarl 


Landau, 
dvertise 
‘emindef 
) sports 
footbal, 
all. 


eth 
and 3 
a $5) 
wd 


ne 


ney” 
hL¥. 


ember 18! 


Zimmer-McClaskey, Inc. 


i Sera ee 30, 31 
 jasten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Weekly, The 109 
" [astor, Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & Atherton, Inc. 
4rmed Forces ( Communication & 
Blectronics Assoc. .............. —- 
Raymond Schoonover Advertising 
(my Times Publishing Company . 67 
Clinton D. Carr & Co., Inc. 
Big 3 Pacific Coast Sunday Group............ 84 
Cunningham & Walsh, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder... ..14, 15 
Loyd Advertising, Inc. 
Boston Herald Traveler..... . 51 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 
Chicago Sun-Times ............ .. 89 
The Buchen Company 
Tribune 71 
=> & Belding 
Cincinnati Enquirer .... 104 
Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc. 
Columbus Citizen-Journal ...120 
Wheeler Kight & Gainey, Inc. 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory........ 82 
The ¥. H. Long Agency 
Corinthian Broadcasting Stations........12, 13 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Croplife ppeddtionecguccessece 77 
Kerker, Peterson, Inc. 
Detroit Free Press.................... .. 27 
Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Ne 2 
¥. B. Doner & Company Advertising 
Elks Magazine, The...................... 100 
Persons Advertising Company 
Family Weekly ................... .. 36 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 
Farm Journal ......... 19 
Lewis & Gilman 
Feedstuffs ............ 76 
Kerker, Peterson, Inc. 
First Three Markets Group .. 86 
Goold & Tierney, Inc. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram .. 24 
Rowland Broiles Advertising Agency 
General Outdoor Advertising... .. 83 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Good Bh Soekowing 52, 53 
nm & Company 
Grand Rapids Press. 101 
The Fred M. Randall Company 
Hearst Magazines _ ...34, 35 
Lynn Baker, Inc. 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin __. am) 
lolst & Male, Inc. Advertising 
Industrial Equipment News.. . 18 
Feeley Advertising Agency 
KREM-TV—Spokane, Washington.......... 117 
Showacre, Coons, Shotweii, Adams, Inc. 
ladies’ Home Journal... 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 
little Rock Arkansas Gazette... 121 
locally Edited Gravure Magazines.......... 103 


| ae Beach Independent Press Telegram.21 


Maz V. Becker Advertising 


lok Magazine. 


McCann. Erickson, Inc. 
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Louisville Courier-Journal & Times........ 16 
Zimmer-McClaskey, Inc. 


2nd Cover, 1 


Machine Design ........ 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, “Ine. 


McCall's Magazine ........................... ciety ll 


Grey Advertising, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company........6, 7 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Michigan Farmer .......... 119 
Bert S. Gittens Advertising, Inc. 

Mill & Factory .......... 85 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Moline Dispatch ............... 105 
Clem T. Hanson Company 

New Yorker ................ 4th Cover 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Newsweek . TEER LENO .. 99 
Fletcher Richards, "Calkins & Holden, Inc. 

New York News .................... oe 
L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc. 

New York Times Magazine a 
Franklin Spier, Inc. 

Outdoor Advertising.......... = 22, 23 
Marschalk & Pratt 

Overview Magazine .... a 
Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. 

Parents’ Magazine ........ ; . 18 


The Irving Davis Advertising Agency 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin 75 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


v 


Philadelphia Inquirer __....... 29 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 
Playboy Magazine ................. take 


Marsten & Aubrey Advertising Agency 


Providence Journal-Bulletin .... .. 97 
Noyes and Company, Inc. 


Reader’s Digest ..........................59, 60, 61, 62 


J. Walter Thompson 


Roanoke Times/World News 118 
Hall and Company, Inc. 
Ren NG I ad. cacacceal 105 


Clem T. Hanson Company 
Saturday Evening Post.................... ...68, 69 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, “Inc. 


Seventeen Magazine . . 5 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


Sports Illustrated ........ pe 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Standard Rate & Data Service ...92, 111 
Schuyler Hopper Company 

Stanley Publishing Company oa 
Torkel Gundel & Associates 

Tacoma News Tribune . «o £2 
The Condon Company 

Thomas Register ...... . 13 
W. N. Hudson Company 

PONE adiceeinn , 116 
Brown and Butcher, Inc. 

WCCO Radio—Minneapolis, Minn........... 25 
Ken Nelson Associates 

WGAL-TV—Lancaster, Pa. . 102 
J. Gilbert Craig 

WIBG Radio—Philadelphia, Pa. 112 
Peter Finney & Company, Inc. 

WIST Radio—Charlotte, N. C. .... 108 
Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

WJR—Detroit, Mich. .............. — 
Campbell-Ewald Company 

WNBQ—Chicago, Illinois ... 79, 81 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 











LITTLE ROCK 


The Facts Stated Simply: 


We feel the Arkansas Gazette is fully justified in asking that you 
and your associates study, discuss and consider carefully the placing 
of National Advertising schedules in Little Rock. We make a further 
suggestion that this is one of the times in this country when some of 
the normal yardsticks applied bear very deep examination. 


The Arkansas Gazette is one of the outstanding newspapers of the 
country and the South from a publication standpoint, maintaining 
substantial leadership in news and editorial content. 


The Arkansas Gazette is not only maintaining advertising leadership, 
but does so in nearly all the important major areas—see Media Records. 


Because the Little Rock problem is so readily recognizable as having 
no modern-day parallel, we sincerely suggest and urge you and your 
associates to continue to place your national advertising schedules in 


the Arkansas Gazette. 


Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Arkansas? 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 
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MAGAZINE FORMAT FOR TV? 


In the discussion over who should be ultimately respon- 
sible for television programing, the proposal has been 
made that advertisers accept the so-called magazine ad- 
vertising format for television. This means, supposedly, 
that they should buy time on a television facility without 
exerting any influence on the program to be presented in 
that time, just as they buy space in a magazine to present 
their advertising messages without exerting any influence 
over the editorial content of the publication employed. 

When this proposal was voiced at the recent session 
of the Association of National Advertisers at Hot Springs, 
it evoked considerable opposition. It appeared that the 
advertisers did not want to relinquish their influence on 
programing. The networks, however, obviously feel that 
they should exert greater influence over programing, 
witness the recent National Broadcasting Company state- 
ment which said: “We take complete responsibility for 
what goes on the NBC air.” 

In considering the magazine format for television ad- 
vertising, there are values involved that have not hereto- 
fore been discussed very thoroughly. One of these is that 
there is not the direct and compulsive relationship between 
the magazine advertisement and the publication’s editorial 
content that there is between the broadcast commercial 
and the show in which it appears. Usually, the magazine 
advertiser can expect to place his message in a favorable 
editorial climate, a “climate for persuasion,” but he can- 
not expect to have his advertisement placed right next 
to specific editorial items that directly influence the read- 
ing of his advertising message. The magazine advertiser 
knows that if the reader of a magazine is not especially 
interested in one editorial feature, he will turn to another, 
and will proceed through the entire issue, selecting those 
features that appeal to him most. In the process he will 
be exposed to the advertisement, and this exposure and 
the general editorial climate of the magazine will be about 
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as much as he can expect from the medium, and it wi 
be all that he is actually buying. 

The television advertiser enjoys much less freedom 
His commercial on one show is comparable, perhaps, 
his advertisement in one magazine. It is likely to be vasth 


more expensive, although possibly reaching a grealh E 


larger audience. But he may risk millions of dollars @ 
this one program, and if the show does not prove popular, 
his whole advertising campaign may be seriously m 
paired. Viewers must like the program material surrount 
ing his commercials, otherwise they will turn to another 
channel, and the advertiser’s chance to make an impite 
sion will be lost. In a magazine the readers do not 

to turn to another publication, they need merely tof 
a page. It is obvious, therefore, that the television adver 
tiser has a larger interest in the nature of his entertay 
ment vehicle, the program, than the magazine advertise: 
has in the reader interest in individual articles. 

Another reason that the television advertiser has: 
deeper personal interest in the editorial quality of pw 
grams is that he pays for the whole program, or divide 
the cost with one or two alternate sponsors. He who pays 
the piper calls the tune. Many advertisers pay the cost 
a magazine issue, perhaps a hundred or more, and the 
cost is also borne by the readers. Since the television 
advertiser pays for both time and talent, and rarely isi 
borne even in part by viewers or the television facility 
it is only natural to assume that the advertiser will wal 
to have some voice about the nature of the goods he 
buying. 

The temper of the meeting at Hot Springs was as critica 
of advertisers themselves as of media and agencies. The 
consensus was that the problem of responsibility { 
television shows is a complicated one, and not suspectibl 
of some simple solution such as merely adopting # 
magazine advertising format. 4 
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Some question to ask a man early in the morning! But pause 
a moment. 


Which is more important—your 10 a.m. appointment this 
morning, or where you and your wife are ten years from 
now? Is any marriage ever completely out of danger—even 
your own? After all, like every other living thing, a mar- 
riage changes. 

A few years ago, the editors of Ladies’ Home Journal began 
their famous series, based on real lives, “Can This Marriage 
Be Saved?” Marriages were explored which were in danger. 
Each told his wrongs. These true stories (with anonymity 
closely preserved) proved the very essence of drama, the 
poignant human revelation which makes great novels great. 
Readers were absorbed, enthralled. 


But more than that, they were spiritually helped. Marriage 




















counsellors used these actual case histories to aid troubled 
couples. Letters poured in, “I never read one of these stories 
without learning something for my own marriage,” they said. 


And this is why Ladies’ Home Journal is a great magazine. 
Every feature is directed to a clear, unfaltering image of the 
reader — to help her cook well, buy wisely — and to help her 
solve her own deeper problems of the mind and heart. 
“Can This Marriage Be Saved?” is now the second most 
successful series of articles ever to appear in a magazine. 
( The first is the Journal’s matchless “How America Lives.”) 
Readership of both grows with every issue. 

“Can This Marriage Be Saved?” is only one reason why 
over 6,000,000 women love...trust...and believe in Ladies’ 
Home Journal — why the Journal is first in circulation as it 
is first. always, in women’s hearts. 
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NOW OVER 6,000,000 CIRCULATION 
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Advertisemont prepared by D'Arcy 


ok 


building the image of Mercedes-Benz. Our unusual and distinctive trade-mark, 


Our four-color campaign jn The New Yorker has played a key role in 


the silver three-pointed star, has been widely identified by The New Yorker’s 


quality-minded audience, and this spurs Mercedes-Benz sales.” NEW t 2 hy 


rages 


MAGAZINE 
ae 7M. . 











